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For 


32,000 Lumen 
7 LUMENS * 
At 180-185 Amperes . . . With No. 15363-Q and No. 
15367-P, “Hy-Speed” Condensers . . . With a .715” x 
.912” “CinemaScope” aperture . . . With a 3” Fecus, 


F-1.8 coated projection lens . . . On any kind or any 
size of screen... . 





Using presently available and standard carbons, 
there is “No other projection lamp in the world, 
today” that can produce so much light. 


(*) Subject to 6-10% average deduction for PEER- 
LESS “Hy-Lumen” Heat Filter, if used. 














TOTAL 

22,000 umens : 

At 75-77 amperes . . . With presently available and 

standard 8 x 9 m/m copper coated carbons . . . With 

a .715” x .912” “CinemaScope” aperture ... With a 

3” Focus, F-1.8 coated projection lens .. . With a 14” 

MAGNARC diameter No. 2012 PEERLESS “Hy-Lumen” glass reflec- 

mene 


TRADE MARR Rt. tor that retails at a list price of $22.00 .. . With a 
No. 2880 PEERLESS Tail Flame Five . . . On any kind 


C | {) F 1 n ir or ony size screen... . 


All of this, at the lowest possible first, and opera- 
tional cost. 





(+) NO heat filter of any kind required. 
Buying less fo 4auz monry is like stopping the clock to saue time 
SE A IES yw 
v 
J.E.McAULEY MFG.CO. 


552-554 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 
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WITH THE LATEST impressive developments in wide-screen, 3-D and ste- 
reophonic sound, with the flurry of new stars and real/y better movies, ex- 


hibitors have more to work for—and more to work with —than ever before. 


In your efforts to capitalize on the new projection techniques, don’t overlook 
these important facts: 


THE PICTURE IS LIGHT... 
GIVE IT ALL YOU CAN 
with “NATIONAL” CARBONS 


The term ** National” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Cartide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Duastrict Sates Offices. Atianta Chicago Daslas 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh San Francisco 


iN CANADA: Unton Carbide Canade Limitec, Toronte 


bandwagon 70 & 
ttn wit NATIONA 


TRADE-MARK 


CARBONS 


L 


THE PICTURE IS LIGHT — This is a fact exhibitors should know and remem- 
ber. Every tone of light and shadow, every hue and shade of color on the 
screen are contained in the light behind the film. The film itself cannot 
add to the picture. It creates the screen-image only by filtering or holding 
back certain elements of the projection light. 


LOW-COST IMPROVEMENT — Your “National” carbons deliver maximum 
screen-light at, or near, maximum recommended operating currents. Only 
by operating at peak current can you get all the screen light your present 
equipment is capable of delivering. So, while you're figuring new lamps 
or awaiting delivery, don’t miss this inexpensive means of improving your 
position in a highly competitive market. Light is box office, too! 
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ACCLAIM DRIVE-IN INSTALLATION OF 
es LAMPS FOR CinemaScoPE 


DRIVE-IN CHAIN ADOPTS SUPER “135” AND 
MIGHTY “90” LAMPS FOR 18 THEATRES 





Delegates to Variety Club International Convention 
Witness CinemaScope Demonstration at 600-car Buckner 
Drive-in, Dallas. 


Lamps burning at 97 amperes project a picture 218 feet to a flat white painted 
spun glass screen 80 feet by 32 feet. . . 


The Buckner is but one of the 18 Claude Ezell & Associates drive-in theatres to 
install, through Hardin Theatre Supply, wide screens and Strong lamps for 
CinemaScope presentation. 


They are 


AUSTIN Chief 
Burnett 


BEAUMONT Circle 
CORPUS CHRISTI Gulf 4 
DALLAS Northwest Hi-Way 





FORT WORTH 


HOUSTON 


PORT ARTHUR 
SAN ANTONIO 
waco 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Send today for full de- “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps"’ 

tails on Strong Super 31 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
“135” and Mighty “90” Please send free literature on Strong Super “135” and 

projection arc lamps. Mighty “90” projection lamps. 

NAME . 

THEATRE 

STREET . 

CITY & STATE .. 
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MONTHLY CHAT 


ENTIONED previously in these 

pages—and often with more than 
a bit of rancor—is the sudden conver- 
sion of executive personnel in the motion 
picture industry to the doctrine of 
technical competence. We, who have 
often wondered whether these people 
knew of the existence of a projection 
room, a camera, a photo-electric cell, a 
generator, or a sprocket, are now being 
beguiled by the spectacle of Mr. Mighty 
Industry facing an audience and begging 
for attention to those details which have 
always determined the success or failure 
of the industry's effort—the image on 
the motion picture theatre screen. 


Recently, the patriarch of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Adolph Zukor, faced an 
audience of some 4000 in Radio City 
Music Hall in New York. Did this 
venerable gentleman talk about the sale, 
the price, or the dating of motion pic- 
tures? Not at all. He delivered himself 
of a sane, simple plea that the various 
processes now being utilized by the in- 
dustry be given the impetus of good 
equipment handled competently. 


Mr. Zukor himself would have no ob- 
jection, we feel certain, to the appended 
reconstruction of his remarks: 


“Today everything that we in this 
business hope to achieve depends upon 
our technological resources. We at Para- 
mount feel that all our efforts are de- 
pendent upon the finest equipment ex- 
pertly used. All that we pour into a 
narrow ribbon of film goes for naught 
if we do not reproduce it properly on 
the theatre screen. For my part, I am 
glad to stand here and beg—beg, mind 
you—that every theatre in the world 
avail itself of the finest equipment that 
money can buy. Such equipment, in 
the hands of competent craftsmen, will 
go far toward solving our most pressing 
problems.” 


Thus spoke Mr. Zukor. But even as 
he spoke there were among his audience 
a group of people who, seizing upon 
such trifles as acetate film, electric 
motors, push-button curtain drapes and 
the like, were actively engaged in a 
concerted action to break down that 
standard which contributes the vital ele- 
ment to the successful presentation of a 
motion picture—the sure, deft touch of 
the experienced craftsman. 


Sure, give us magnetic soundtracks; 
sure, give us multiple loudspeakers; 
sure, give us 3-D; sure, give us ample 
arclight ranging up to 200 amperes— 
but, God NO, don’t give us the experi- 
ence, the patience and the trust in a 
competent day’s work which must in- 
evitably accompany such appurtenances. 


Grant us, God, an overflowing box- 
office, Miami in mid-winter, the country 
club in the summertime and all the 
other manifestations of Heavenly munifi- 
cence. But also, God, deliver us from 
the scourge of paying in the form of 
wages for these blessings. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS CAMDEN, H.J, 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


ae of ’ an the RCA 


Now ... for industry, business, and education .. . 
for indoor and outdoor events . . . here’s powerful, 
new equipment for BIG-SCREEN 16mm showings. 

RCA’s Two New Porto-Arc Projectors now 
offer you the ““Thread-Easy” film path and RCA 
sound ... AND the power of RCA’s new arc lamps. 

The 10-ampere lamp delivers 750 lumens of light 

. gives brilliant pictures on screens up to 12 feet 
wide . . . requires no venting . . . and runs a com- 
plete two-hour show without changeover. 

The 30-ampere lamp delivers 1600 lumens .. . 
projects theatre-quality pictures on screens up to 
18 feet wide. One set of carbons projects a full 
2000-foot reel. 

COMPLETELY NEW DESIGN of the new RCA 
Porto-Are Projectors has taken into account your 
demands for a truly portable arc projector. The 
RCA Porto-Are is self-contained in five easy-to- 
handle cases—can be set up or prepared to travel 
in a few minutes. 

CHECK with your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer 
on the New RCA Porto-Arc Projectors . . . or 
Mali. Coupon Now. 








Audio-Visual Products, Dept. E 63 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


Please send me information on the new RCA 16 mm 
Porto-Arc Projector. 


Name Title 





Organization 





Address. 





City State. 
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The Anatomy of CinemaScope 


By ROBERT A. MITCHELL 


EEMINGLY, the theory of rela- 

tivity has been visually con- 

firmed by CinemaScope. Space 
is curved—see it for yourself. A flat 
floor in a CinemaScope picture looks 
like the interior of a bathtub. Walls 
vault in graceful arches. Rivers flow 
uphill, and skyscrapers emulate the 
leaning tower of Pisa. 

As we gazed at these Einsteinian 
marvels in “The Robe” and in such 
less pretentious C’Scopers as “How to 
Marry a Millionaire,” we wondered if 
the curved screen might not become 
the nemesis of the 20th Century-Fox 
anamorphic process. Will the theatre- 
going public, long accustomed to per- 
fect pictorial delineation in the movies, 
tolerate CinemaScope’s manifold dis- 
tortions after its novelty-value has 
subsided? The writer thinks not. Even 
3-D, far more realistic visually than 
CinemaScope, has failed to oust the 
time-tried conventional type of screen 
presentation. And CinemaScope has 
no depth—only weird distortions. 


CinemaScope and Curved Screens 

Because the anamorphic optics of 
CinemaScope function with fair suc- 
cess, and with promise of becoming 
better, flat-screen projection of Cine- 
maScope would undoubtedly have 
been far less irritating than the 


Twentieth Century-Fox seems to think that the paying patron 
at movie box-offices is interested not in entertainment value 
but in optical weight-lifting feats which encompass gigantic 
screens. Quality of visual image and acceptable accompany- 
ing sound have been sacrificed to the Great Jehovah — SIZE. 


curved, roller-towel version employed 
to date. 

Curved screens wreck proportion 
and perspective. Only the special 3- 
projector system used by Cinerama 
can get away with curved-screen mon- 
keyshines. In Cinerama the curved 
screen is intended to “surround” the 
audience with the picture. This Cin- 
erama does, and very effectively. Not 
so with C’Scope’s much shallower 
curved screen. 

While it is theoretically possible to 
get a Cinerama-like picture with only 
one projector of special optical design, 
it is obvious to the technically in- 


inum screen Curved aluminum screen 


FIG. 1. Reflection of light from (A) flat and 
(B) curved cluminum CinemaScope screens. 
A flat white screen would give even distri- 
bution of light, but would require twice as 
much projection light. An additional metal- 
lized screen would be needed for 3-D. 
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formed that C’Scope fails to give the 
desired “surrounded” feeling. That 
may be a good thing in view of the 
fact that most moviegoers, after hav- 
ing seen a novelty two or 
three times, attend movies for relaxa- 
tion, not distraction. 


process 


Cinerama is good in its own field, 
but it is hardly a dramatic medium. 
CinemaScope, on the other hand, be- 
ing midway between Cinerama and 
conventional movies, is in the writer's 
book, neither fish nor fowl. 


Limit of Screen Curvature 

There is a definite limit to the 
amount of curvature permissible with 
the CinemaScope screen. In practice, 
the radius of screen-curvature is the 
distance from the projector-aperture 
to the middle of the screen. In other 
words, screen-curvature radius is the 
same as the “throw.” In theatres hav- 
ing short distances, the 
CinemaScope screen will have greater 
curvature than in_ theatres 
longer throws. 

The curvature of the CinemaScope 


projection 


having 


screen apparently has only one useful 
function, namely, better distribution 
of picture-illumination from its alumi- 
surface. An aluminum 


nized screen 


has “specular” properties similar to 


those of an ordinary mirror. If such a 








screen were perfectly flat, light pro- 
jected upon the side areas would 
bounce off to the walls of the audi- 
torium and be wasted audience-wise. 
By curving the screen so that the 




















































































































CinemaScope-~-delineation at a 
projection-angle of 0 degrees 
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Curved-~screen distortion of 
CinemaScope projected at an 
angle of 20 degrees 


FIG. 2. Distortion of CinemaScope pictures 

caused by the combination of screen-curvature 

and downward tilt of the projectors. The 

amount of distortion shown here has not 
been exaggerated. 


radius of the curve is equal to the pro- 
jection tkvow, the side areas reflect 
the light they receive to the seating- 
area (Fig. 1). 


Curved Screen Distortion 

If a CinemaScope picture be pro- 
jected “on the level” (that is, with a 
zero-degree projection angle) no dis- 
tortion due to the curvature of the 
screen will be apparent to patrons 
seated near the center-line of the audi- 
torium. Patrons in side seats, how- 
ever, will notice a _perspective-fore- 
shortening which is greater at the 
nearer side of the curved screen. The 
effect is such that an actor “gains 
weight” as he walks from the nearer 
to the farther side of the screen. 

Matters are complicated (for the 
worse, unfortunately,) when the pro- 
jectors tilt at an angle. In normal 
projection a steep projection angle 
produces two interrelated effects: a 
“keystone” shape of the picture-frame 
and an elongation of the images 
which makes actors appear abnormally 
tall and thin. 

The keystone-effect is mitigated by 
obtaining apertures of undersize width 
and filing them to a trapezoidal shape. 
Elongation cannot be remedied, al- 
though in narrow theaters the screen 
may be tilted back slightly to mini- 


mize it. Moderate projection angles 
do not appreciably affect the quality 
oi standard flat-screen pictures. 

With CinemaScope we encounter 
difficulties of a more serious nature 
even when the projection angle is 
comparatively small—difficulties due 
partly to the enormous width, but 
mostly to the curvature;*of the screen. 
What really happens to CinemaScope 
images projected at an angle is geo- 
metrically a rather complicated prob- 
lem, but the effects are apparent even 
to the most casual observer. The pic- 
ture undergoes a gross distortion, the 
topic of frequent unfavorable com- 
ment by patrons. CinemaScope often 
tempts us to laugh even when the pic- 
ture is unfunny. 


Bizarre Image Elongation 

A downward tilt of the projectors 
in CinemaScope converts horizontal 
lines into curves that bend upward at 
the ends. The ocean looks like a mael- 
strom, and speeding trains maneuver 
strange humps and hollows. At the 
same time, all vertical lines become 
arched at the sides of the screen (Fig. 
2). Skyscrapers bend and lean peril- 
ously. 

So grotesque is the effect that any 
“grandeur” which the CinemaScope 
picture might otherwise have is nulli- 
fied. Only natural landscapes com- 
posed of irregular lines and masses 
successfully mask the distortion and 
give pleasingly realistic reproduction. 

These disturbing distortions make 
their appearance when a motion pic- 
ture of any aspect-ratio is projected 
on a curved screen, thus are not 
peculiar to CinemaScope. The ana- 
morphic-lens process has nothing to 
do with these effects, of course; but a 
wide-screen picture will suffer more 
than a picture of normal proportions 
om a curved screen simply because 
wider angles are involved. 


Projection Room vs. Audience 
Viewing Angle 

Projectionists should remember al- 
ways that curved-screen distortions, 
even when acute, cannot be seen from 
the projection room. Neither, for that 
matter, can the lengthening, or elonga- 
tion, of normal pictures projected at 
steep angles. The line of sight of an 
observer in the projection room so 
nearly coincides with the optical axis 
of the projection setup that distortions 
due to projection angle and screen 
curvature are practically eliminated 
for him—but for him alone. Patrons 


in the auditorium look at the screen 
from very different angles, and ac- 
cordingly see these distortions. 

Because the projection crew ought 
to know what kind of picture the audi- 
ence sees, every projectionist, whether 
he shows CinemaScope or not, should 
study the screen images from different 
points in the auditorium, especially 
from the “orchestra.” 

Why curve the CinemaScope screen 
at all? We have seen that fadeaway 
of light at the sides of the picture pre- 
cludes the use of flat aluminum 
screens. If CinemaScope is to be pro- 
jected on a flat wide screen (which 
would eliminate the intolerable geo- 
metric distortions peculiar to curved 
screens} we must use a matte white 
screen. Matte screens undeniably give 
clearer, more evenly lighted pictures 
than do aluminum screens, but since 
they are “diffusive,” rather than 
“specular,” they require almost twicz 
as much projection light for the same 
apparent picture-brightness. 

The exhibitor saves money on car- 
bons and electricity when he uses an 
aluminum CinemaScope screen, and 
he is also spared the expense of 
installing a special metallized screen 


t——— 625° ———> 


047” oa 


NORMAL 
ASPECT-RATIO 


1. 1,37 


FIG. 3. Relative sizes of standard (white) and 
CinemaScope (black) apertures and screen 
images. The CinemaScope screen image is 
expanded to twice normal proportions by 
the anamorphic lens-attachment. Lenses of 
slightly shorter focal length should be used 
to produce a standard picture with the same 
height as the CinemaScope picture. 


for polarized-light 3-D showings. Also, 
20th Century-Fox approved only two 
makes of screen for its CinemaScope 
films, Miracle Mirror and Astrolite, 
both of which are metallic. 
CinemaScope would undoubtedly 
appear to much better advantage on a 
flat white screen; and while the ex- 
hibitor has heretofore not been al- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Who Killed Cock Robin ? 


By CHAUNCEY L. GREENE 


Member IA Local 219, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ITH 3-D dead — if not decent- 

ly interred — a post-mortem is 
presumed to he in order. Much has 
been written — and most of it would 
seem to be true — about the low 
order of story material assigned to 
3-D production, but in IP we should 
properly concern ourselves with the 
projection aspects of the 3-D post- 
mortem. 

The true situation was unconscious- 
ly evaluated more correctly by a serv- 
ice company engineer many years ago. 
Speaking of the nuisance of “shim- 
ming” projector mechanisms when 
mounting them on ERP! soundheads 
he said, “The whole trouble was that 
we were trying to fit our precision 
mechanism to one which was not a 
precision mechanism.” 

Calling a projector head a non- 
precision mechanism is a slight error, 
to say the least, but if the engineer 
had taken in considerably more terri- 
tory he would have been far more 
correct and pin-pointed the underlying 
situation. They were trying to fit a 
precision industry (telephone) to one 
(theatres) which never had been, was 
ignorant and therefore fearful of, pre- 
cision and fanatically determined 
never to be a precision industry. 


Exhibitor Stubborness 


Through the years the exhibitor 
stubbornly c.ang to this policy. The 
cornicopia of science and invention 
poured lavishly into his lap. High in- 
tensity and high fidelity came forth 
from the golden horn by the early 
thirties, followed by push-pull repro- 
duction, extensive use of color, Ben 
Schlanger’s screen, stereophonic sound 
(Fantasia) and 3-D. All these were 
offered him long before the war but 
he wanted none of them. In the few 
instances when he did grudgingly ac- 
cept one, he did his best to emasculate 
it. 

A good example was exhibitor re- 
jection of Fantasia’s special sound 
equipment and the hanging of a few 
echo squawk-boxes around the walls, 
which jerry-rigged assembly was sold 
to the public as Fantasound. The 


public came, heard, and was not im- 


pressed. Most of them never guessed 
that they never heard the real thing. 
If that was the brave new world of the 
cinema they didn’t think much of it’s 
future. 


Economic Suicide 

The exhibitor had taken the first 
step to prepare his audience for tele- 
vision, but he never knew it. He 
smiled smugly. He was, he told him- 
self, one smart cookie; this was show- 
manship. Also, he was resisting sub- 
versive influences threatening to un- 
dermine the fine old traditions of 
show business. Actually he was build- 
ing up the technological vacuum into 
which television was drawn. Televi- 
sion did NOT invade the theatre in- 
dustry; it was sucked into the tech- 
nological vacuum the exhibitor creat- 
ed and fostered. 

The man (was it Sam Goldwyn?) 
who said that a man could make more 
money with less brains in motion pic- 
tures than anywhere else spoke truly. 
Can anyone imagine an auto dealer 
prospering while offering 1932 cars in 
1950? How long would any Cadillac 
dealer remain in business if he re- 
placed the Cadillac motor with a 
“Jeep” engine and filled the gear- 
boxes with sand before delivering the 
cars to the buyers? 

Then, when the effects of television 
began to be felt, did the exhibitor 


seek to exploit any of the manifold 
things which the screen could do 
which television could not possibly 
imitate? Scarcely. Instead he “cut 
out all frills”, reduced lighting, cur- 
tailed cleaning and in countless ways 
advertised to his public that his was 
a retrogrescent and dying industry. 


The Discerning Eye and Ear 

The public was quick to quit the 
sinking ship. If television had been 
fostered by that calibre of mentality, 
its tremendous technological problems 
would never have been solved. Tv 
would never have been a threat to 
anything but insomnia. 

Suddenly a little clique tossed the 
exhibitor unceremoniously into the 
stream of normal competitive business 
activity and he went bouncing down 
the river bawling for help. Three 
great ogres rose to confront him. 

1. He was going to have to spend 

money. 

2. He was going to have to yield 
to the demands of precision in- 
stead of playing both ends 
against the middle and (worst 
of all), 

3. He was face-to-face with in- 
creased wages and manpower. 

This last was sheer communism and 
he would have none of it. Rags were 
royal raiment if worn for virtue’s 
sake. 

Now to the rescue of the exhibitor’s 
virtue came a prominent motion pic- 
ture personality, who couldn’t have 
made a creditable presentation of a 
“flat” and silent motion picture, to 
proclaim: “It’s only runnin’ pitchers”. 
The exhib rallied to this Messiah. 
Come whatever else, he would resist 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Of course I'm an- 
noyed. Just when | 
get a couple of pro- 


mising trainees you 





have to crack that 
old one about clean- 
ing out the perfora- 
tions in the screen 


with a pin.” 
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into New York City during 

April’s closing days and before 
4000-odd critical industry personnel in 
the giant Radio City Music Hall pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate via its Vista- 
Vision process that a large measure of 
executive and technical sanity sur- 
vives within the higher eschelons of 
major-company producing and dis- 
tributing personnel. 

For VistaVision, in addition to its 
captivating visual impact—sensible 
proportions, depth of focus, edge-to- 
edge flatness of field, and ultra-fine 
color—also gave rich promise of being 
the keystone for industry-wide tech- 
nical standardization. 


Pits New Pictures pranced 


Simplicity, Compatability 

Details of the VistaVision system, 
in conception and execution, in both 
production and exhibition, have been 
published in these pages, but the 
Music Hall show, the first public 
demonstration of the system, lent con- 
firmation of the worth of the process. 

Simplicity and compatability are 
the keywords for VistaVision, with a 
new development in photography pro- 
viding a maximum of entertainment 
value at a minimum of expense. The 
fact that theatres the world over may 
utilize its advantages on standard pro- 
jection equipment makes it doubly at- 
tractive. 

The New York demonstration gave 
rise to several important technical 
questions, concerned mostly with pro- 
jection procedure, which bear directly 
on the existing widespread confusion 
as to the proper utilization of the pro- 
cess. 


Important Technical Questions 
The VistaVision demonstration de- 
finitely established once and for all 
the, to us, inherent error of a motion 
picture screen image that gave merely 
width but not height. Before we con- 
sider the questions and answers stem- 
ming from this VistaVision showing, 
we should like to set forth here a brief 
resume of the process, as detailed by 
Loren Ryder, engineering director of 
Paramount Studios, Hollywood: 


Paramount's consistent belief that 


wide-screen presentation is enhanced 
by adding height, and the need for 


greater screen clarity, prompted the de- 
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velopment of this system. The first step 
was a method of procuring better 
original photographic detail. This was 
accomplished by exposing the area of 
two frames horizontally on regular 35-mm 
film, the camera being turned on its side. 


Larger Camera Negative 

Using a wider-angle lens and pulling 
8 sprocket holes before the lens instead 
of the conventional 4, a new. large nega- 
tive measuring 1.472 by 0.997 inches was 
produced (Fig. 1). With aimost three 
times the area of a standard 35-mm 
frame exposed, much more detail was 
photographed than was possible on a 
standard frame. Furthermore, scenes can 
be photographed for best composition in 
aspect ratios of 1.66-to-] or 1.85-to-1. 

The next step was to get an optical 
reduction on regular 35-mm film so that 
it could be shown in any existing theatre 
without changes in projection equip- 
ment. For this a new technique was de- 
veloped whereby in the printing process 
the large negative was turned 90 degrees 
and printed the same as any previous 
release film (Fig. 2). 

The net result of such a process meant 
that the original depth of focus was re- 
tained in the reduction and the grain 
effect was practically eliminated. When 
projected, the full beauty of the entire 
scene is reproduced. 


Aspect Ration All-important 


IP restates its firm conviction that 
motion pictures shot on a flat plane 
should be shown in the same manner. 
IP recognizes that the flat matte screen 
used for the VistaVision demonstra- 
tion (68 feet wide by 37 feet high) 
poses a terrific problem of acceptable 
illumination. This Music Hall show- 
ing pulled 220 amperes—with benefit 
of filters, blowers, and sundry as- 
sorted cooling aids. Where in the 
name of reason may such conditions 
be duplicated? The answer is simple: 
nowhere. 

The confusion created by the Vista- 


FIGURE 1. 


image. Note 


darity of detail. 






VistaVision: Promise of Sanity 


Vision showings stems from one point 
—the mistaken notion that such re- 
lease prints may be shown in all aspect 
ratios from 1.33-to-l, to 2.55-to-l. 
But even Paramount, flushed with its 
VistaVision success, not only admits 
but insists that the most desirable ratio 
is 1.85-to-1. 


Now, what does this mean to we 
projection people? It means that once 


FIGURE 2. 


Full-size re- 
production of 
the 35-mm 
release print 
made from 
the double 
frame Vistea- 
Vision nege- 
tive. Lotter is 
turned 90 de- 
grees and 
printed down 
to area 
shown. Re 
sultant print 
gives grecter 
resolution. 














the screen proportions permissible by 
the physical characteristics of a given 
theatre are established, we people go 
out and get ourselves a wide-angle, 
short-focal, lens to properly fill the 
desired screen area. It’s as simple as 
that. 

Part of the confusion over Vista- 
Vision probably results from the an- 
nouncement that the Tushinsky lens, a 
variable anamorphic lens attachment, 
could be used with a special anamor- 
phic VistaVision print that would be 
supplied to exhibitors upon request. 


“Ratio In Which It Is Short’ 
This announcement gave rise to the 


idea, particularly among exhibitors, 


that a marvelous lens had been dis- 


covered that was capable of projecting 














a “rubber” picture. Some thought that 
the aspect ratio of any release print 
could be varied all the way from the 
standard 1.33-to-l up to 2.55-to-1 
merely by a simple twist of a knob 
on the Tushinsky lens. 

This, of course, is not the case. 
Specially-made anamorphic prints for 
different aspect ratios ranging from 
1.85-to-1 through 2.55-to-l1 would be 
required. The Vista-Vision anamor- 
phic print is designed for projection 
at an aspect ratio of 2-to-l. This ratio 
cannot be varied more than a small 
amount without causing unpleasant 
distortion on the screen. 


Two Different Prints 

Aspect ratios below 2-to-l are to be 
obtained by using the other un- 
squeezed VistaVision print (there will 
be two prints available) and then 
using different aperture plates and 
different focal-length lenses for each 
aspect ratio. 

Another innovation with VistaV ision 
is the. framing marks shown in the 
upper right-hand corner of the picture 
frame in Fig. 3. These markings are 
to be made less apparent than change- 
over markings and are to be used by 
the projectionist in gaining proper 
framing. 


Screen Image Framing 


The framing marks appear only at 
the head end of the 2000-foot reels. 
The first such marks will appear ap- 
proximately 5 feet in from the start 
of the reel, and the second set of 
marks will appear 8 feet in from the 
start of the reel. 

In framing for a 1.33 to 1 picture, 
the projectionist will frame just above 
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FIG. 3. VistaVision standard rclease print 


the top frame line, in keeping with 
past practice. 

If the picture is being projected in 
the aspect ratio of 1.66 to 1, the top 
frame line of the picture as seen on 
the screen should just cut the line. 
For a picture projected in the aspect 


12 


A Bitter Lesson Learned... 


Carthage had its counterpart in the spectacle staged during the 
first few days of May 1954 when the exponents of the 2.55-to-l 
visual image. plus so-called “stereophonic” sound, admitted publicly 
that they might be wrong. Thus prevailed the lone voice among 
the trade press (IP), all but stilled by the raucous, if unreasoning, 
chorus of adulation emanating from the recipients of press handouts. 


Banished is the utter nonsense of curved screens; relegated to 
the darkest caverns of idiotic thought is the so-called stereophonic 
sound; riddled is the senseless theory that one must show a picture 
of grotesque proportions which violates the rudiments of physiology 
and psychology. 


IP, for its part, feels that as the sole reportorial agency in the 
motion picture business which has consistently fought this perver- 
sion of technological standards, it has served the common industry 
welfare. It has been a long, lonely road. 


It is too much to hope that in future that which passes for a 
critical press in this industry will cease to exhibit a magnificent 
digestion for handouts from those to whom they are beholden. IP’s 
path now, as in the past and in the future, is clearly defined—the 
demolition of vague figures having vague thoughts about vital 





matters. 








ratio of 2 to 1, it should be just 


possible to see the bottom dot at the 


top of the screen. 

In operation, the projectionist will 
complete his changeover operation and, 
while he is looking through the port, 
he will observe the position of the 
first set of dots. If the framing is 
incorrect, he will make a correction 
and gain a check observation by view- 
ing the second framing signal. 

Framing on VistaVision prints will 
be at the top of the frame in keeping 
with the prevailing practice. 





Par’s Electronic Splurge 
Cited in Corp. Report 


Paramount’s consolidated earnings 
last year (1953) increased to $6,779,563, 
equal to $3.06 per share, as compared 
with $5,899,871, or $2.52 per share in 
1952. Profit in 1952 included a non- 
recurring profit from the sale of real 
property of $559,287; while last year’s 
results included $62,649 profit on sales 
of real property. 

Paramount’s operating revenues last 
year were $111,963,557, against $106,- 
090,044 in 1952. Earnings from opera- 
tions were. up tu $12,465,054, compared 
with $9,445,924. Dividends from non- 
consolidated wholly owned companies 
were $261,102, against $146,215; while 
dividends from affiliated companies were 
$515,758, compared with $582,955. 

Conceding the value of such “drama- 
tic technical improvements” as Cinema- 


Scope, wide-screen, 3-D, and innovations 
in sound projection, Barney Balaban, 
Paramount prexy, observed that these 
not only aided the grosses of many pic- 
tures, but “more important—they ex- 
cited public interest in ‘movies’ gen- 
erally.” 

Significant’ Electronic Stake 

Paramount, according to Balaban, 
views these developments as only the 
beginnings of a permanent enhancement 
of the film medium, and recalled the 
company’s search for a process to pro- 
vide a superior picture on any size 
screen in various aspect ratios. This, he 
informs stockholders, has resulted in the 
VistaVision system of photography and 
projection. 

Paramount's “significant stake in elec- 
tronics,” Balaban pointed out, includes 
about 26% of Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories; 100% of station KTLA, Los 
Angeles; 50% of Chromatic Television 
Laboratories, and a majority interest in 
International Telemeter Corp. (pay-as- 
you-see Tv). 





More VistaVision Cameras 

The Technicolor Corp. is building six 
VistaVision cameras by modifying the 
same number of its regular 3-strip color 
cameras. Film runs horizontally through 
the VistaVision camera, permitting an 
oversize image to be registered sideways 
on the film. When this negative is used 
to make a smaller standard-size 35-mm 
print, there is a gain in sharpness which 
is particularly useful in wide-screen 
projection. 
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oftmong the Connoisseurs 


IN THE FINEST THEATRES 
«ee AT THE BETTER DRIVE-INS 


The choice abové all other 

theatre equipment by the projec 

tionist and managers who know. In 

theatres where a ticket buys a perfect performance you'll 


always find Motiograph, the finest in all sight and sound equipment 
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Backstage at Cinerama 


Our good friend and colleague, Jack Gieck, with 
the cooperation of his publishers, Movie Makers 
(April 1954), has made available to us as an 
industry service his recent article on Cinerama. 


! | NTIL RECENTLY the Ciner- 
ama process has been cloaked 
in secrecy. Thus I was elated 

a few weeks ago when Ed Miller, 

Cineraima’s resident engineer in De- 

troit, invited me to have a look into 

the inner sanctum. I could even bring 
my camera, he said. 

On the appointed night I entered 
Detroit’s Music Hall and found Ed 
at his desk in the cutting room, talk- 
ing simultaneously to the telephone 
and to the intercom which connects 
him with the console operator and the 
four projection booths. Lining the 
walls of the room were rewind 
benches, splicing equipment and 
enormous square film cans storing 
Cinerama’s 8000-foot reels. 

“How’s Charlie?” Ed was asking 
the intercom. Charlie, I figured; must 
be a member of the crew; but I soon 
learned that this was the phonetic 
designation for the left projection 
booth (the others being “Able” and 
“Baker,” reading from right to left). 


Seven Sound Tracks 

To review briefly, Cinerama em- 
ploys three projectors, each in its own 
projection booth, to cover a screen 66 
feet wide by 24 feet high, curved 
horizontally on a 25 foot radius. The 
projectors, like the lenses on the cam- 
era which made the picture, are set 
48 degrees apart to cover a field of 
146 degrees on the screen. 


Ed Miller, resident engineer of Cinerama 
show in Detroit, takes a hand at console. 
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Seven tracks of stereophonic sound 
(representing six microphone loca- 
tions and one composite track) of ex- 
tremely high fidelity are recorded 
magnetically on 35-mm film base. The 
magnetic sound reproducer is located 
in the fourth projection booth, situ- 
ated above the balcony at the rear 
of the theatre. This booth also houses 
the standard 35-mm optical sound 
projector which projects the conven- 
tional movie prolog. 


The Sound Room 

The magnetic sound reproducer is 
about 7 feet tall with a 31-inch reel 
housing at top and bottom. The center 
section contains the soundhead and 
there are several sprockets to lead the 
film off the feedreel and onto the take- 
up reel. I found that all seven mag- 
netic pickups are side by side in a 
single head narrower than the film 
width. 

(This is in contrast to the Warner- 
phonic system—a la House of Wax, 
for example—which uses 
magnetic film, but has only three 
tracks with the pickups staggered 
along the film.) What is even more 
surprising, under these conditions, is 


35-mm 


Seven tracks of magnetic sound on film 
are scanned by this reproducer. 


the absence of intermodulation (cross- 
talk) between the seven tracks. 


Also mounted on the magnetic re- 
producer is the heart of Cinerama’s 
synchronization system. Cinerama 
does not use conventional selsyn 
motors to keep the three projectors 
and sound in “locked-in” sync. In- 
stead, they “fall in off the line.” Each 
projector is equipped with a small 
“slave” synchronizing device similar 
in appearance to the “master” on the 
sound machine. In Fig. 2 a black disc 
resembling a strobe card with 32 
white graduations can be seen. Each 
time this disc revolves, 32 frames, or 
approximately 3 feet of the film, pass 
through the machine. 


Maintaining Sync 

At the conclusion of each revolu- 
tion the device sends out an electrical 
pulse to the slave units on the pro- 
jectors. If the latter are in sync, a 
green light mounted on each machine 
flashes momentarily. If one of the 
projectors, is ahead or behind by as 
little as one frame, the light fails to 
flash. Instead, one of the two small 
(6-volt) synchro timing motors— 
visible in the illustration as the round 
black objects to the right of the disc 
—takes over and accelerates or re- 
tards the projector by the required 
amount. 


This gadgetry is especially busy at 
the start of the show. When the pro- 
jectors are loaded, the films are syn- 
chronized start-mark, 
perforation for perforation. The sound 
is started slightly ahead of the picture, 
and the projectors accelerate as re- 
quired while 15 feet of leader run 


on a common 


Amplifiers: Booster ot right, power at lefr— 
ore rated at 75 watts per channel. 





through them, so that all four ma- 
chines are in step by the time the pic- 
ture appears and the dousers (arc- 
house shutters) swing open. 

Since this sync mechanism is not 
completely foolproof, the green pulse- 
lights also appear on the console 
board in the center of the theatre, and 
the console operator can correct any 
projector from his control panel. 
We'll have more to say about the con- 
sole later on. 

To the left of the reproducer the 
preamplifier panel may be seen. The 
plug cords hanging down are used 
for “patching” in case one of the 
magnetic pickups should fail. That is, 
in case one sound track is not being 
reproduced, an adjacent track can be 
spread over two of the auditorium 
speakers to avoid a dead spot behind 
the screen. This also can be done 
from the console, as we shall see. 


The Projection Booths 


Leaving the sound room, we went 
downstairs to one of the projec- 
tion booths—Able, to be exact, on 
the “extreme right. The projectors 
are built especially for Cinerama. 
Though the arc-house and the basic 
casting are standard projection equip- 
ment, the interior of the head is 
drastically modified. For example, the 
frame size on standard 35-mm sound 
film measures 0.631 by 0.868 inches. 
Cinerama’s frame is half again as 
high—with six perforations per frame 
instead of the usual four—and 
runs to the sprocket hole edges on 
both sides (since the optical sound 
track is eliminated). The resulting 
frame is slightly taller than it is wide 
—that is, 1.119 by 1.000 inches. 

Further, there are the “jiggilos” on 
each side of the aperture to dodge out 


In the cutting room pro- 
jectionist Joe Gates 
handles Cinerama’s 31- 
inch, 8000-foot reel 
which, when loaded, 
weighs from 75 to 80 
pounds. From the looks 
of these babies, project- 
ing Cinerama would 
seem to be a job for a 
man with muscle. 


the sharp vertical lines which would 
otherwise appear between the three 
screen panels. These comb-like metal 
strips are cam-operated, moving up 
and down once per frame and remain- 
ing stationary while the shutter is 
closed. Jiggilos on adjacent projec- 
tors are 180 degrees out of phase. Be- 
cause they generate considerable fric- 
tional heat in the aperture, which is 
already subject to arc heat, Cinerama 
projector apertures are water-cooled. 


Oversize Reels 


We have mentioned the 8000-foot 
reels used in the Cinerama process. 
Because the ordinary projector motor 
would not be strong enough to turn 
a full reel of this size, an auxiliary 
torque motor turns the takeup reel. 
And to counteract its inertia, the feed 
reel is equipped with a brake. All 
this film does not constitute a fire 
hazard, however, since Eastman safety 


film is used. 


Because human vision is more sen- 
sitive to flicker in the peripheral area 
of the retina which Cinerama covers, 
the projectors are operated at 26 
frames per second instead of the con- 
ventional 24. Combined with the 
taller frame, this results in a film 
speed of 146.3 feet per minute com- 
pared to the standard 90 for conven- 
tional 35-mm sound projection. 


Sound System Backstage 


After loading his projector and 
trimming his arc carbons, each pro- 
jectionist flips a control switch from 
“local” to “remote,” which turns over 
subsequent control of his machine to 
the console operator. 


Next stop on our tour was back- 
stage, behind the great curved screen. 


As we stepped out of a rear door 
onto the stage, the boards vibrated 
beneath our feet under the impact of 
the low-frequency “drivers.” There 
are six banks of speakers behind the 
screen—one for the prolog projec- 
tor, five for the Cinerama sequences. 
Each consists of two 18-inch, low- 
frequency reproducers (“woofers”) 
and two exponential high-frequency 
horns (“tweeters”). All are Altec- 
Lansing equipment. 


In the auditorium there are nine 
additional banks consisting of one 
woofer and one tweeter each. These 
are distributed as a left wall and right 
wall bank on each audience level, as 
well as a rear wall bank behind the 
audience on each level. 


The booster and power amplifiers 
(Altec-Lansing models 126 and 247-B, 
respectively) for the stage speakers 
are located on the stage as close as 
possible to the speaker banks to avoid 
power and fidelity losses. Amplifiers 
for the side speakers are installed in 
the side projection booths (A and C) 
downstairs. The rear speaker ampli- 
fier is the center booth (B) and also 
serves as a standby amplifier for 
the composite track. 


For audiophiles interested in the 
amplifier tube layout, the preamp for 
each channel (located in the sound 
room) contains a 1620 and 6SJ7; 
these are coupled into the booster 
stage (near the speaker) which con- 
sists of a pair of 1620's driving a 
pair of 6L6’s in turn driving a pair of 
807’s in the power amplifier. The out- 
put transformer is the size of a small 
doghouse and the power rating for 
each channel is 75 watts, giving Cine- 
rama a potential power output of 
nearly 600 watts! Needless to say, it 
has never been opened up—the 
building might fall down! 


Faster Tape Speed 


Another factor contributing to 
Cinerama’s high fidelity sound (which 
faithfully reproduces frequencies from 
30 to 15,000 cycles per second) is 
the linear operating speed of its mag- 
netic tracks. While home tape record- 
ers get along on tape speeds of 354 
or 7% inches per second, and hi-fi or 
broadcast equipment generally runs 
at 15 i.p.s., it will be noted that 146.3 
feet per minute (which is the film 
speed) comes out 2944 inches per 
second. You can put a lot of stuff on 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Simplex dual in-car 
stereosound speak- 
ers shown mounted 
on special bracket, 
four to a post. One 
speaker is attached 
to each side of car 
for stereo affect. 


Simplex Dual-Speaker Stereo Sound 


Available for Drive-In Theatres 


IGH-QUALITY sound distribu- 

tion within the limited area 
provided by a car parked in a drive-in 
theatre has long posed a most difficult 
problem for designers and develop- 
ment engineers. Of late, these tech- 
nical personnel have been engaged in 
offering to the drive-in patrons an ap- 
proximation of true binaural hearing. 


In the forefront of the technological 
ranks which accepted and successfully 
met this challenge to their abilities 
were, among others, the engineers of 
International Projector Corp. The re- 
sult of this engineering and produc- 
tion talent is evident today in the 
Simplex dual-speaker system for drive- 
in theatres—a method whereby 
binaural reproduction is accomplished 
within an automobile. 

In the Simplex system the three 
channels of CinemaScope sound are 
fed to both the No. 2, or middle, 
channel being split to serve both 
speakers with that degree of sound 
which gives balance. In addition to 
the double-speaker wiring and post 
equipment, a special “mixer” for com- 
bining the sound from the center 
track with left and right channels is 
required. Also needed are “pent- 
house” soundheads. 

Once « drive-in has installed the 
Simplex system of stereosound, it can 
reproduce any type of sound now 
available. Its regular soundheads can 
handle standard optical sound or the 
Fine Perspecta system of optical 
stereosound, reproducing it in the 
standard one-channel way. In addi- 
iton, the drive-in, when equipped with 


the Simplex system, will be able to 
reproduce CinemaScope magnetic 
sound. 


Installation Modus Operandi 
Now, in existing installations hav- 
ing a three-wire underground system, 
the Simplex unit may be used provided 
that the exhibitor is willing to sacri- 
fice the individual speaker-stand light. 
If, on the other hand, an exhibitor 
wishes to “start from scratch” he may 
wish to install a four-wire under- 
ground system which will enable him 
to employ the dual-speaker arrange- 
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Graphical representation of the Simplex in-o- 

car speaker system which delivers stereophonic 

sound. Volume control knob is shown on the 
right-hand speaker. 
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ment and also retain his speaker-post 
light. 

It follows, naturally, that new 
speaker-post brackets would be re- 
quired to accommodate (“hang”) the 
two speakers which would replace the 
single-speaker bracket formerly used. 
Any existing drive-in theatre having a 
minimum of three-wire underground 
wiring will, at the sacrifice of only 
the post light, be able to use this Sim- 
plex and similar drive-in systems. On 
a new project, it would seem to be the 
better part of wisdom to install the 
four-wire system which would accom- 
modate a light for each speaker post. 

Further detailed data anent any 
drive-in situation will be forthcoming 
promptly, at no charge, upon request 


to IP. 





DuMont's 19-inch Color TV 

A progress report on color Tv made 
by Du Mont Laboratories has disclosed 
a 19-inch color picture tube which de- 
livers a picture almost equivalent in size 
19-inch black-and-white tube. 

Du Mont stated that the simplicity of 
the tube’s design and its inherent pic- 
ture clarity may bring mass production 
of large screen 


to a 


color television at a 
within three 
This apparently means that the 
small screen color receivers presently 
being offered have been rendered ob- 
solete. 

The called the Du Mont 
“Chroma-Sync Teletron.” It has a 19- 
inch glass envelope with a round face 
plate and produces a picture of 185 
square inches, more than twice the size 
of pictures of color receivers currently 
being marketed. 


reasonable price two to 


years. 


tube is 





Universal's Profits Rise 
Consolidated net earnings of Uni- 
versal Pictures and subsidiaries for the 
13 weeks ended January 30 last were 
$772,979, after provision of $800,000 for 
federal taxes. This figure represents the 
biggest Universal first quarter since 
1946, and compares with $475,888 after 
$675,000 tax provision in the same 

period of the previous fiscal year. 





Another Tv Extravaganza 

David O. Selznick has signed a con- 
tract to produce a two-hour multi-net- 
work Tv show next October 24, marking 
the diamond jubilee of the electric light. 
The show will be the most expensive in 
the history of Tv, costing substantially 
more than the Ford 50th Anniversary 
show of last year, or the recent Rodgers 
and Hammerstein cavalcade sponsored 
by General Foods. 








IN THE 


SPOTLIGHT 





NE of our boys—Jim Day by 
O name and by affiliation a mem- 
ber of IA Local 199, Detroit—is 
currently enjoying a solid year-plus 
experience with Cinerama at the 
Music Hall Theatre in that famed 
Motor City. Jim is by way of being 
a mere amateur, since by the time 
these words appear in print he will 
have supervised 700 presentations of 
the intricate Cinerama showings. 


Of blessed memory is Jim Day’s ob- 
servation that “there are no chief pro- 
jectionists at the showings of Cine- 
rama at the Music Hall Theatre. The 
men of our crew are all particularly 
well qualified to run Cinerama, or any 
other professional showing in the 
world.” 


Successful presentation of Cinerama 
in Detroit (as detailed elsewhere in 
this issue) or in any other city is 
dependent upon the teamwork of well 
trained crews and not on any one 
man. All of the men are experienced 
showmen. 

For instance, Gary Lamb, console 
man on one team, joined Local 199 in 
1916; Joe Gates, of this crew, 1921; 
William “Pop” Stolz, 1912; Michael 
Ureel, 1921; Marius Duffourc, 1912— 
about 190 years of experience between 
them. The other team consists of 
Glenn Harnden, 1918; Bruce Green- 
haw, 1919; Matt Haskins, 1919; Ross 
Campbell, 1920, and Roy Light in 
1929. A grand total of about 365 
years of experience for the group. 


Jim Day was console man for about 
400 of Cinerama’s 880 shows. He 
started with Cinerama in February 
1953. A member of Local 199 since 
1929, Jim has worked in various 
theatres in Detroit as projectionist, 
and on the road for Jam Handy. He 
was with Altec Service Corp. as sound 
engineer for about 6 years, and was 
also electronic technician on the large- 
screen Tv set-up at the Michigan 
Theatre, Detroit. He opened station 
WXYZ-Tv as projectionist and was 
with them for about two years. Born 


1e 


November 25, 1908. Got his first 
“ham ticket” for W8NJT in 1935, and 
has held commercial radio operator’s 
licenses for years but never worked at 
it. Jim’s family includes Mrs. Jim 
(Jackie) and one Cub Scout, Matty 
Day, & years old. Jim is a member of 
Daylight Lodge, F. and A. M., No. 
525. Radio and quality sound are his 
hobbies. Since Ed Miller left to go 
back to Altec Service Corp., Jim has 
been working at Cinerama as resident 
technician. 


® Local 332, Clinton, lowa celebrated 
its 40th anniversary last month at a 
stag luncheon party which was held 
at the Labor Temple there. 


® A recording of a discussion between 
Nelson Cruikshank, director of social 
insurance activities for the AF of L, 
and Andrew J. Biemiller, member of 
the AF of L national legislative staff, 
which helps to clarify the AF of L’s 
attitude toward the government’s 
social security proposals, is now avail- 
able to all labor unions. 

The AF of L representatives discuss 
each of the six points of the Eisen- 
hower program, and they also explain 


Jim Day, Local 199, Detroit, had worked 652 
Cinerama shows when this picture was made 
at contro: console which he is operating. 


the improvements recommended by 
the Federation. The record plays at 
3314 rpm, runs 13 minutes, and costs 
$5.50 each. It may be obtained from 
the Workers Education Bureau, 1625 
Eye St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


@ One of the out-of-town visitors to 
the offices of IP the early part of this 
month was Anthony De Cosmo, busi- 
ness representative for Local 152, 
Hazelton, Penna. He had quite a 
gaff session with IP’s editorial staff 
on the merits of the various projection 
processes now very much in the news. 


@ Following the expiration of the 
contract with Local 607, Kittanning, 
Penna., the owner of the Super 66 
Drive-In Theatre refused to negotiate 
a new contract with the IA Local, and 
at the beginning of the present season 
employed projectionist members of the 
Construction Workers Union, which 
is affuiated with No. 50, United Mine 
Workers of America. Peaceful picket- 





Members of the “Old Timers Club” of Music Hall Theatre, Detroit, Mich., as they gathered 
at the festive board in celebration of the first anniversary of the Cinerama showing at this 
theatre. This Club is comprised of employes who have been with the theatre since Cinerama 
first opened there in March 1953. Seated, left to right, are: Ross Campbell, Michael Ureel, 
Bruce Greenhaw, James Day, and Joseph Gates, members of Detroit Local 199. Shown at 
the extreme right is George Santer, house manager. Standing, left to right: Frank Upton, 
managing director; Betty Dolan, chief of service; William “Pop” Stolz, Local 199; Evelyn 
Hunter, ass’t chief of service; Harry Pollack, Stagehand Local 38; Gary Lamb, Local 199; 
Si Finley, Local 38; William Loll, theatre treasurer; Jane Thom, ass’t treasurer; Russ Russo, ass‘t 
manager; Adeline Messerschmidt, ass’t treasurer; Mrs. Knapp, head cleaner, and William 
Green, dicector of publicity. 
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ing by Local 607 has been so effective 
that the theatre owner appealed to the 
courts for an injunctipn to restrain 
the IA Local. Local 607 maintains its 
right to picketing of the drive-in on 
the basis that workers from another 
jurisdiction have been brought in to 
replace [A men, 


*® Good news it is that Arthur Sulli- 
van and Philip Levine, members of 
Local 96, Worcester, Mass., who suf- 
fered heart attacks and were hospital- 
ized about the same time, have left the 
hospital and expect to be back at work 
within the next few weeks. 


* Winning ski tourneys has become a 
commonplace with Jim and Bill 
Georgas, members of Toronto Local 
173. Taking part in a number of 
important ski meets in Ontario, Can- 
ada, during the past season, the bro- 
thers Georgas took either first or 
second place in many of the events. 

In the Huntsville (Ont.) meet, Jim 
copped firsts in cross-country, down- 
hill, fourway, Alpine, and Nordic; 
second in slalom, and third in jump- 
ing. Competing in the very difficult 
run at Collingwood, Southern Ontario, 
he won the cross-country, Alpine, 
Nordic, and the fourway. He was sec- 
ond in slalom, and third in downhill. 
He is hopeful of making the Olympic 
team. At the same meet, Bill won first 
in downhill, second in Alpine, Nordic, 
and fourway, and third in cross- 
country. : 


To add to this exellent record, 
Jim and Bill Georgas rescued a skier 





local 173, hold many 


who was lost and had been buried in 
the snow for several hours. 


© Herbert F. Slater, Sr., business rep- 
resentative for Providence Local 223 
since 1926, was honored at a surprise 
dinner given by the Local immediately 
following the April meeting. In ap- 
preciation of his successful steward- 
ship of the Local for the past 28 years, 
Slater was awarded a gold life mem- 
bership card. A tape recording en- 


Philip Sugarman (left), vice-president of Local 

223, Providence, R. |., is shown presenting a 

gold Life Membership card to Herbert F. Slater, 
Sr., business representative for 28 years. 


titled “This is Your Life, Bill Slater,” 
accompanied by old pictures shown on 
a balopticon describing highlights of 
his life from infancy to the present 
date, was a feature of the party. 


® Claude E. Watkins, projectionist at 
the Strand Theatre in Troy, N. Y., and 
member of Local 324, Albany, N. Y., 
is a proud dad these days now that 
his daughter, Nancy, was elected to 
the national honorary society for home 
economics students, Omicron Nu. 
Nancy is a student at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where she is majoring in 
social work. 

Watkins has been a member of the 
Albany Local since 1921 and in past 
years served as both president and 
business representative. In 1936 he 
was elected for one term as president 
of the N. Y. State Projectionists’ Asso- 
ciation. He has held his present posi- 
tion at the Strand Theatre in Troy for 
the past 33 years. 


TA ELECTION 


LOCAL 195, MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Leo R. McIntyre, pres.; Arthur A. Smet, 
vice-pres.; Thomas P. Swist, sec.-treas.; 
Samuel F. Cooley, rec.-sec.; Arthur A. Smet, 
bus. rep.; Ernest Gunderman, Maurice 
Watts, George Nightingale, executive board; 
A. A. Smet, del. to 1A Convention. 
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® Prize-winning suggestions in our 
final Polaroid-IP contest were sub- 
mitted by George A. Hartnett, secre- 
tary of Local 286, Des Moines, Iowa. 
We hope he will enjoy the use of the 
Polaroid-Land camera awarded him 
for his suggestions. 

Back in 1912, George Hartnett, to- 
gether with several other projection- 
ists, helped organize Local 286, which 
was granted an IA charter the fol- 
lowing year. Since then he has served 
the Local as president, vice-president, 
business representative, and for the 
past 20 years has held the office of 
secretary. In 1933 he helped form the 
lowa State Association, LATSE, serv- 
ing as its secretary-treasurer ever 
since. For the past 21 years he has 
been auditor for the lowa State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Fine Legislative Record 


In the 1933, 1935, 1937 sessions of 
the Iowa General Assembly, Hartnett 
waged a vigorous campaign for the 
enactment of legislation providing for 
fireproof construction of projection 
rooms, and for other fire-preventive 
measures in connection with theatres. 
He authorized a booklet “Fire Hazards 
of Motion Picture Film,” which was 
widely circulated among IA Locals 
that were conscious of the ever-present 
danger. 

Born in Port Angeles, Wash., in 
1891, Hartnett has made Des Moines 
He has held his 
present position as projectionist at the 
Des Moines Theatre for the past 26 
years. He is a veteran of World War 


his home since 1901. 


I, having served with the Second Divi- 
sion in France and Germany. For the 
past 15 years he has been Legislative 
Officer, Department of lowa, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. He has a son, John, 
18, row a member of the U. 5S. Air 
Force. 


Lov Hammond, 
hotder of 
No. 1 Seniority 
cord in New 
York Local 306. 
low was for 
many years 
“Mr. Strand”, 
by reason of 


the Strand, 
Broadway, 
N. Y., first 
** presentation’’ 
house in the 
world. 











Brush-up on Fundamentals 


Rectifiers for Projection -- Conclusion 








URING one half cycle of A. C. 

voltage introduced to the se- 
lenium cell, its base plate is negative 
while the barrier is positive. At this 
instant free electrons converge upon 
the base plate which is a good con- 
ductor. These free electrons, under 
voltage pressure, pass through the thin 
selenium barrier to the contacting al- 
loy on the other side; a current flows 
from the base plate to the alloy. 


During the next half cycle, the base 
plate becomes positive and the selenium 
barrier negative. Ordinarily the flow 
of current would reverse but the 
barrier, being a very poor conductor, 
does not accumulate the quantity of 
electrons necessary for a flow from the 
contacting alloy through the barrier 
to the base plate. Since only half of 
the alternating cycle has been passed 
the output is a pulsating direct cur- 
rent. This entire action is shown in 
' the simple schematic of Fig. 4A. We 
note at once the lack of requirement 
for an “A” potential as shown in Fig. 
1 for the simple diode tube. This is a 
talking point for selenium versus the 
vacuum tube. Full wave rectifying 
circuits for these units may be set up 
in the same manner as described for 
diodes and as shown in Fig. 4B. 


Operating Precautions 

While projection rooms do not offer 
some of the hazards attendant on 
selenium rectifiers it might be well 
to pass along a warning or two. These 
units should not be installed in ex- 
plosive atmosphere or where they will 
be exposed to mercury vapors. Ade- 
quate ventilation is always required. 
The stacked rectifiers should be 
mounted so that their fins are posi- 
tioned vertically in free space to allow 
for heat radiation. No other heat pro- 
ducing equipment should be nearby. 
In surrounding temperatures of 110 
degrees F. or higher the unit should 
be operated below its normal rating. 
This will prolong life and avoid 
trouble. While simple seleniums have 
no moving parts, most theatre-type 
units have a fan mounted at the top 
for forced air cooling. This permits 
operating at heavier current loads. 
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Do not use an ohmmeter to check a 
selenium rectifier. Its non-linear resis- 
tance will produce erroneous readings. 
A test voltmeter or ammeter will de- 
tect any abnormal conditions. If the 
voltage output is low and no overload 
condition has occurred, check the as- 
sociated components as described later 
under “Trouble Shooting.” The 
chances are that the rectifier itself is 
good. If not, the best thing to do is 
not to fool around with it. Get a new 
one. There is no more chance of local 
correction than there is with a blown 
vacuum tube. However, the manufac- 
turer can rebuild the cells of selenium 
whereas defective vacuum tubes are 
useless. When voltage control is criti- 
cal, inductive voltage regulators should 
be installed. The manufacturer will 
provide data on this. 


Prolonged Overloading 

Momentary overloading of current 
output should cause no damage to a 
selenium. However, a prolonged over- 
load, such as a shorted load, will dam- 
age the rectifier. Overload breakers 
or fuses should be used. Locate the 
external short as speedily as possible 
and correct it before applying power 
to the rectifier. 


Excessive voltage will cause damage. 
Watch the rating otherwise you're 
likely to cause a breakdown across the 
selenium barrier and ruin the unit. 
Seleniums are somewhat self-healing 
but miracles must not be expected. 
When a sustained over-voltage break- 
down occurs, the odor of selenium 
fumes will warn the projectionist and 
give him a chance to shut off the 
power, and if he’s lucky, switch to a 
spare rectifier. 


Filters 

The basic rectifiying circuits des- 
cribed here produce a pulsating direct 
current. These pulsations represent the 
rectified alternations of the original 
AC current supplied to the rectifiers. 
It is generally necessary to smooth out 
these pulsations to obtain a more con- 
sistent or unvarying direct current. 
This is accomplished by means of 
filters comprised of chokes and con- 
densers. These should be a part of the 
original installation. Primarily, filters 
utilize energy storage characteristics 
and the rise and fall of voltage is 


smoothed out and a steady output 
obtained. 


Voltage Regulation 

A five per cent drop in voltage out- 
put may be expected after the first 
few thousand hours of operation to a 
natural aging process inherent with 
selenium rectifiers. The drop, how- 
ever, may be no greater than this even 
after 10,000 or more hours. To over- 
come this slight fall-off a tapped trans- 


FIGURE 4 


PULSATING DIRECT CURRENT 
OF HALF-WAVE RECTIFICATION 
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former may be used to boost the input 
voltage by the required amount. 

Most rectifiers have some ripple con- 
tent which, of course, is the reason for 
the filters. For a single-phase bridge 
circuit the ripple will be twice the 
frequency of the source, triple for three 


phase. 


Trouble Shooting 

Warning: Voltages developed within 
power supplies are, to put it mildly, 
injurious. In other words, you can 
be knocked head over heels. Shut off 
power before attempting any service 
within one of these units. 

Filter condensers hold a consider- 
able charge for a month or more if 
there is no leakage. Thus the better 
the equipment the greater the danger. 
Such storage voltage in the higher 
voltage television units has caused 
fatalities among servicemen. Before 
going ahead with any work be sure 
to discharge each condenser terminal 
to ground by securing wire jumper 
first at ground and then applying the 
other end of the jumper individually 
to each condenser terminal. 


Diode tubes are something else 
again. They can be checked quite 
easily by the simple expedient of sub- 
stitution, using a new tube each time. 
Never install a different type or rating 
of tube unless the service engineer or 
the manufacturer’s manual sanctions 
it. If trouble persists, check the chokes, 
filter condensers, bleeder resisters and 
wiring. If a component is scorched 
or carries an odor of burnt insulation, 
replace it. The same holds for wiring. 
Insulation must be good between 
chassis ground and condensers and re- 
sisters. Check with an ohmmeter or 
continuity meter. No through circuit 
should be indicated. Replace any con- 
denser showing any signs of internal 
leakage. 





Fairchild’s Sound Division 

The Perspecta system of recording 
and reproducing sound received a fresh 
and powerful impetus during the past 
month with the announcement by Fair- 
child Recording Equipment Co., of 
Whitestone 57, New York, of the estab- 
lishment of a special Motion Picfure 
division to manufacture, sell and license 
this new process. Fairchild is a famous 
name in the field of precise instruments, 
including the world-famous Fairchild 
aerial photography cameras. 

Delivery of the first “integrator” units 


for the Perspecta system, developed by 
C. Robert Fine, is now progressing. The 
Perspecta system is the first “compat- 
ible” theatre sound system which per- 
mits reproduction of three-speaker 
stereophonic sound from a single optical 
track, or via the conventional one- 
speaker setup. M-G-M and Paramount, 
among others, have announced the 
availability of Perspecta prints for all 
future releases. 

Perspecta requires no variance in 
standard projection procedure — in fact, 
Perspecta film may be spliced into con- 
ventional film, and the switchover is 
automatic via the “integrator”. 


Ray Crews, in charge of this new Fair- 
child division, formerly supervised 
sound recording at Paramount and was 
at one time manager of the Westrex 
subsidiary division. 





Dubbing in English 

Shortage of film product, resulting in 
an increased demand for foreign-made 
pictures in American theatres, has 
started a trend to dubbing in the English 
dialogue. Dubbing American films in 
foreign languages has long been a prac- 
tice in Hollywood. 

It is pointed out that most foreign 
actors speak English to a greater or 
lesser extent but that their accents make 
their voices unacceptable to audiences 





—— 


Projector, Lens Cleanliness 


a Magnetic-Film ‘Must’ 


The reproduction of magnetic sound- 
tracks poses a problem for projectionists 
that has received no attention—the de- 
positing of the iron filings with which 
magnetic prints are treated all over the 
projector, including the back end of 
the lens, during the film-transit from 
the upper magazine to the penthouse 
reproducer, to the head and on to the 
lower magazine. 

This condition may be caused by the 
air current set up by the rear shutter, 
or by the constant stream of air pro- 
duced by the use of an air-cooling 
blower, or by a combination of both. 

Absolutely required: the constant 
cleaning of the projector and the re- 
moval of the gate at least three times 
daily in order to remove these deposits 
from the lens. 

The failure to perform this work is 
due to lack of manpower in many pro- 
jection rooms, the penalty for which is 
a most unsatisfactory screen image. 





here. By speaking their lines in English, 
even if badly spoken, for the cameras 
the actors at the centers 
abroad make it simple to do the dubbing 
here and still maintain proper lip sync. 
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What's Your Problem? 


Projectionists whose problems appear herein will each 
receive a $5.00 check from IP. What's YOUR problem? 


Question. We have Simplex-Hi lamps 
operating off two separate 4-bulb, 
Tungar-type rectifiers, rated at 40 amps., 
27 volts. Each lamp has an ammeter but 
no voltmeter. Recently one of the lamps 
developed trouble which we have been 
unable to overcome. 

The current reads in the vicinity of 25 
amps., and the automatic carbon feed 
is very erratic. The usual tendency is 
for the carbons to drift toward the 
front of the lamphouse, with the gap 
becoming very short; sometimes the 
carbons run together. 

On an average of about one nightly, 
however, the carbons pull apart and 
we lose our light. I feel that this 
trouble may be due to the Tungar bulbs, 
which are old, or to high resistance in 
the leads from the rectifier to the lamp. 
I would appreciate your opinion on this. 

Kennetu G. ALLEY 
IA Local 421, Herrin, Ill. 


Answer. Your difficulty may result 
from defective Tungar bulbs. In this 
type of rectifier two bulbs are paralleled 
through a load-dividing transformer on 
each half wave of the rectifier output. 
If one bulb becomes defective or op- 
erates intermittently, it throws an over- 
load on the remaining bulb on that half 
of the wave. This tube will consequently 
overheat, and in addition the arc voltage 
will become reduced 2 to 3 volts, which 
will cause the arc gap to shorten and 
occasionally cause the carbons to run 
together. 

A check to see that all tubes are 
operating can be made by holding a 
small mirror down along the sides of 
the tubes and looking at each tube in 
turn from the side to determine whether 
there is a blue flame between the anode 
and filament of each tube. This bluish 
flame indicates that the tube is rectify- 
ing. Any tube not found to be rectifying 
should be removed and a. replacement 
inserted. 


Incorrect Ammeter Reading 


A second possibility is that the am- 
meter may be reading incorrectly. You 
report that sometimes it reads approxi- 
mately 25 amperes. The natural inclina- 
tion of most projectionists would be to 
accordingly turn up the rheostat to get 
more current. 

This, of course, would cause the car- 
bons to be fed faster, and the current 
would go up, thus causing the positive 
carbon to burn faster in relation to the 
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negative than the design of the lamp 
contemplated. As a result, the entire 
are gap would drift forward toward the 
front of the lamphouse and become 
rather short. Then, if the carbons ac- 
tually freeze, the crater is destroyed and 
the lamp would very likely go out. 


Resetting Motor Feed Rheostat 


We would suggest resetting the motor 
feed rheostat, reducing the setting until 
there is no further drift of the arc 
toward the front of the lamphouse, and 
also increase or decrease the rectifier 
setting to obtain the correct arc gap. 

If the gap is longer than the approxi- 
mate 1/4th inch, the rectifier tap switch 
should be set at a lower point. If the 
are gap is shorter than 1/4th inch, the 
rectifier tap switch should be set up to 
a higher tap. 





Hilux F:1.8 Lenses Now 


In Volume Production 

The ready and widespread acceptance 
being extended to its new F:1.8 Hilux 
projection lens is due to a. variety of 
compelling reasons, states its manufac- 
turer, Projection Optics Co., 330 Lyell 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. This upsurge in 
orders has necessitated additional manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Projection Optics cites the following 
reasons for the Hilux lens demand: 1. 
Speed—F:1.8; a new anastigmat form- 


Projection Optics’ new Super-lite Hilux F:1.8 
wide-angle lens 


ula; one piece hermetically-sealed 
mount; no cement failure—no_ re-ce- 
menting; all air-glass surfaces pre- 
coated; minimum vignetting, and maxi- 
mum screen brightness. 

The Hilux lens series, designed es- 


pecially for maximum edge-to-edge defii- 
nition for wide-screen applications, are 
at present available in focal lengths 
from 2 to 31% inches, with more to come. 
The price of these new lenses is $270- 
and-up per matched pair, through 
theatre supply dealers. National dis- 
tributor for the Hilex lens is Raytone 
Screen Corp., 105 Clermont Ave., Brook- 
lyn 5, N. Y. 





British Film Tax Reduction 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his Budget Speech on April 6, 1954, in 
the British House of Commons, an- 
nounced a reduction in motion picture 
theater entertainments duty. It is esti- 
mated that the reductions will cost the 
Exchequer about 3,500,000 pounds ster- 
ling a year. The reduced levies go into 
effect from May 30, 1954, and provide 
reductions in duty ranging from a half.- 
penny on the lowest priced tickets to 
1% pence for admissions of 4 shillings. 
Theater seats up to and including 9 
pence will be free of tax, whereas the 
present tax rates exempt tickets costing 
up to 8 pence. (One pound sterling 
equals U. S. $2.80, there are 20 shilling 
to a pound, 12 pence to a shilling.) 

The tax reduction will not result in 
lower admission prices. In effect the tax 
reduction will be absorbed by the film 
industry and will be shared between 
exhibitors. and producers. Immediate 
trade reaction to the tax reductions was 
one of surprised approval. 





Film Biz in the Antipodes 

During 1953 there were imported into 
Australia a total of 400 feature-length 
35-mm films. Of these, 287, or about 
72% of the total, were U. S. films, 68 
were British, and 45 were from other 
countries. One Australian film was re- 
leased in 1953. This compares with a 
total of 390 feature films imported in 
1952, of which 290, or about 74% were 
U. S. films, 72 British, and 28 from 
other countries. 

Of the 401 feature-length films passed 
for commercial exhibition, 292 were 
classified as suitable for general exhibi- 
tion, and 109 as not suitable for exhibi- 
tion before children under 16 years of 


age. Oniy one feature film was rejected 
in 1953. 





Pola-Lite for Foreign Use 

Negotiations have been completed for 
the manufacture and distribution of the 
Pola-Lite single film 3-D system in the 
United Kingdom and Canada. G. B. 
Kalee, Ltd., will manufacture units for 
distribution throughout the United King- 
dom and British possessions, Europe, 
Latin and South America. 

In Canada, the Pola-Lite units will be 
distributed by General Theaters, a divi- 
sion of Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
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To the Editor of IP: 


Being intensely interested in the topic 
of all-purpose screens for the new 
processes, I should like to append a few 
observations thereon. 

There is, without doubt, a trend to the 
installation of screens with seamless con- 
struction or a construction that effec- 
tively makes any seams _ invisible. 
Today’s wide-angle photography utilizes 
large panoramas, very often showing 
large areas of sky, desert, snow, etc. In 
such instances seams are particularly 
objectionable. 

In addition, a uniformity of surface is 
required, thereby eliminating such light 
seams perfect and therefore any streaks 
or shades. 


The question of light distribution has 
been given quite a going over. Once 
again we notice a trend toward screens 
with higher brightness and better defini- 
tion for the best parts of the theatre, the 
exhibitor being satisfied in the majority 
of cases with the inferior light distribu- 
tion in the very front seats to the ex- 
treme sides. His preference is a natural 
one since he does not want to sacrifice 
quality of projection for the benefit of 
the only seats in his theatre that cannot 
always be filled and which have un- 
desirable viewing angles. 


The screen manufacturer is faced with 
the problem of evaluating the more im- 
portant features of his all-purpose 
screen. The older and well established 
screen manufacturers seem to prefer 
uniformity of surface and good defini- 
tion to features that would be detri- 
mental to such results. 

LeonarpD SAtTz 


Raytone Screen Corp., N. Y. City 


To the Editor of IP: 


In view of the current confusion on 
the subject of splicing CinemaScope 
film, I submit the following: 

All it requires to make a good splice 
in any film is a good film cement and 
a little common sense. I think it is a 
smear on the capability and intelligence 
of the projectionist to suggest that he 
will have trouble splicing CinemaScope 
or any other type of film. If he is 
capable of operating the equipment they 
throw at him today, he surely is cap- 
able of splicing film, regardless of type. 

I am enclosing a small block of wood 
1/2-inch square. You will note that 
it has a piece of sandpaper glued to 
two sides. This little block, which any 
kid could make, serves as a dry emulsion 


remover and a roughing block to rough 
the splice area on both the emulsion 
and shiny side of the film. The block 
is used with a light touch and does a 
good job. The wire brushes that some- 
one has recently been trying to sell pro- 
jectionists are not needed. 

At our laboratories we have tried just 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION 


To the Editor of IP: 


. » » Prankly, I have felt all along 
that the final answer would come in 
some simple presentation of the 
motion picture on the screen, one that 
would be adaptable to all theatres 
and one in which the cost would not 
be exorbitant. 


We here at Paramount have never 
felt that stereophonic sound solved 
the problem in any way, and, of 
course, have never accepted the 
principle of stereophonic sound—ex- 
cept we have elected to have one 
optical sound track on our pictures so 
that those exhibitors desiring to ob- 
tain a stereophonic effect may do so. 
As you know, they can run the same 
print with existing standard equip- 
ment. 


Height of Utmost Importance 

We have at all times stated that 
height was as important to a picture 
as width. I think your stand has been 
exactly the same as ours. We agree 
with you that a picture can be pro- 
jected successfully on the proper size 
screen 2-to-l. You, as a projectionist, 
know that the audience will hardly be 
able to distinguish between 1.85-to-1 
and 2-to-l, especially on a large 
screen. 

It is our feeling that we get a better 
picture in the VistaVision process 
when composing it in the ratio of 1.85- 
to-l. We certainly believe the picture 
can be well presented and little dif- 
ference can be noticed when the 
same print is projected 1.66-to-1. 
is I stated in New York. the Vista- 
Vision pictures we are making may 
still be projected on the screen 2-to-1 
and maintain all the VistaVision 
values. 

Y. FRANK FREEMAN 
Vice-President, Charge of Production 
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about every method of preparing a film 
for splicing, and we find that these little 
blocks really do the job. We have sent 
a quantity of these blocks to our dealers, 
they were very well received. Some 
manufacturers of raw film stock tell you 
not to use sandpaper. They claim that 
it will cause damage to projector parts 
and get on the film, causing scratches. 


This we firmly disbelieve. 


We believe that if a splice is made 
right and a good film cement is used, 
there will be no problem in splicing 
film and, I’ve made a lot of splices in 
my day. 


As you probably know, I own the 
company that makes Ethyloid film 
cement. Our business has increased 
40% in the past year, and we have had 
no complaints about pulling 
apart. Ethyloid is the standard cement 
in all Hollywood studios and cutting 
rooms as well as the Army and Air 
Force motion picture service. About a 
year ago we lost a couple of our largest 
film exchange customers. Today they 
are back using Ethyloid as before. We 
ship to 20 European countries. 

R. J. Fiswer 
President, Fisher Mfg. Co.., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


splices 


To the Editor of IP: 


I assume that many a projectionist 
lost sleep after reading C. J. Williams’ 
article on page 30 of IP for February, 
entitled, “Big Future Seen for New Giart 
Magazine.” The large reels were forced 
upon us as a necessity for projecting 
3-D. We took them in our stride and 
did our utmost to put on the best show 
we knew how. 


Now comes a gentleman who doubtless 
never struggled with these “hernia giv- 
ers” tells us that they are practical in 
use, and decrease the possibility of a 
bad changeover by 50 percent. He should 
work on a shift with 55-minute reels 
for a couple of weeks, and then make 
this statement. As to better change- 
overs — what excuse has a man for 
not making perfect ones every time? 
That’s what he gets paid for! 


Not only are tension adjustments more 
critical with oversize reels, but the 
least bend in a reel causes uneven pull- 
down, making it necessary at times 
to stand and hold the reel so that the 
film won't be snapped. The heat fac- 
tor from continuous running is very in- 
jurious to projector parts. Things hap- 
pen that were unheard of with 2,000-foot 
reels. As an example, we had a lamp- 
house gear bind up from the built-up 
heat. 

Joun W. MauTKe 
Local 337, Utica, N. Y. 





Re-Opening The Drive-In 


This is the second and final installment of this article which details 
the requisites for the proper refurbishment and subsequent efficient 
operation of the drive-in theatre, projection-wise. 


Lamphouse Optics 


14. Lamp Optics. Mirrors und 
condensing lenses must be taken out 
of the lamphouse for thorough clean- 
ing. The very gentlest handling of 
these optical elements is the best 
protection against accidental breakage. 
Approved cleaning methods for lamp- 
house optics have already appeared 


in IP. Damaged and defective mirrors 
should be replaced without delay. 


The projector optical train may 
now be lined up by any of the usual 
methods — passing an aligning rod 
or stretching a string through the 
optical centers until the generator or 


rectifier has been checked. 


15. GENERATOR OR RECTIFIERS. 
Check the condition of the ballast 
rheostats and their connections. When 
the current-supplying device is a 
motor-generator set, proceed as fol- 
lows: 

Turn the generator over by hand 
to note the “feel” of the machine. 
Carefully biow out all the dust from 
the interior. Examine the commuta- 
tor and the brushes for wear and de- 
fects. Clean the commutator, scrape 
away all dirt from the mica spacers 
between the copper bars, and dress 
the commutator by applying a mere 
trace of petroleum (“Vaseline”) to its 
surface. Correct improper brush ten- 
sion. 

Grease the generator per manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Run-in the 
generator for 30 minutes before draw- 
ing current from it. 

If the curreat-supplying outfit is 
a rectifier, clean the cabinets and 
note the condition of the chemical 
stacks, blower motors, etc. In the 
case of tungar-type rectifiers, test all 
tubes for plate current and replace the 
weak ones. 


Pre-Show Light Test 


All switches not previously ex- 
amined should now be checked. 
Familiarize yourself with the switch- 
boards, fuse blocks, etc., and replenish 
the supply of spare fuses. 

16. Licut Test. Burn-in a new 


trim of carbons in each lamp. Adjust 
the arc-feed mechanisms to maintain 
the correct arc gap. 


Project blank light to the screen. 
(Guard against lens injury by run- 
ning the projectors, if rear-shutter 
models, and employing only brief 
flashes of light for the test.) Adjust 
the reflector for the most uniform 
screen illumination, and adjust arc- 
mirror distance to obtain the brightest 
light. Now adjust the arc-indicator 
so that the image of the positive 
crater coincides with the line on the 
arcoscope card. 


Adjustment of mirror-aperture dis- 
tance may be necessary in some cases, 
especially when the light output of 
the projectors is not balanced. 


With the lens-holder ofeach machine 
loosened and the focusing carriage in 
midway position, move the lens in or 
out by hand until a sharp image of 
the aperture edges is projected on the 


screen. Then carefully pull the lens 
out toward the screen until the aper- 
ture image is only very slightly 
blurred. Tighten the nuts of the lens- 
holder with the iens in this position. 

If necessary, make pedestal adjust- 
ments so that the projected fields of 
both projectors coincide on the screen. 
Mentally note desired changes in the 
placement of the screen masking bat- 
tens. 


Screw, Picture Test 


17. Screen anp Curtains. Make 
the necessary changes in the screen 
masking and note the condition of the 
screen. Dust spots may sometimes be 
brushed away with a soft brush or 
clean cloth. 

Check grand-drape and title-curtain 
controls, and ascertain the closing 
time of the title curtain — information 
needed for “cueing” films. 

Check striplights, footlights, etc., 
for burned-out bulbs and bulbs of 
the wrong size or color. Make certain 
that all projection and observation 
port glasses are of the best quality 
and scrupulously clean. (See “Empha- 
sis on the Port Side” by A. Buckley, 
IP for January, 1949, p. 12.) 

18. Picture Test. Use a good 
quality print for test purposes. Before 
threading up, however, check the tim- 
ing of the occulting shutter. Bring 





The Fair-Haired Boy: 





Wide-Angle, Short-Focal Lenses 


There is no question but that high- 
level policy decisions made in the last 
month point dramatically to a large 
screen image having not only width 
but height. We in the projection field 
know that this type of screen image 
may be achieved only by the use of a 
wide-angle, short focal-letigth projection 
lens. 


Comes now a challenge to American 
optical designers in the form of a 
“Super Kiptar” lens made by the world- 
famous Schneider Optical Co. of 
Gottingen, Germany. These lenses are 
in the best tradition of German optical 
technology. Significant is the fact that 
these lenses are produced in one-fifth 
steps from 2.0 up to 3.80 at a speed of 
F:1.9. A new series of lenses now under 
development will extend considerably 
this range of focal lengths. These Super 
Kiptar lenses constitute an interesting 
departure from the time-honored Petzval- 
type lens which has served the projec- 


tion field so long and efficiently. 

The usual aplanatic, or Petzval-type 
lens gives superior performance only 
inside a field of view not exceeding 10 
of 15 degrees. The Super Kiptar, a 
double anastigmatic lens, would seem 
to give a clear field of approximately 
three times as great, namely, 30 to 45 
degrees. This wide field of view which 
gives a “flat” field is ideally suitable 
for wide-screen projection. 

The chief difference 
Super Kiptar and other widely-used 
double-anastigmats is that the front 
internal couplet of the former does not 
have cemented components — a question 
which will continue to evoke consider- 
able controversy in projection circles. 

The three great families of projection 
lenses—the Petzval aplanats, the 
anastigmats, and the double-anastigmats 
—will provoke as large a variety of 
opinion as there are projectionists. As 
always, performance under actual field 
conditions will provide the answer. 


between the 
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the manual shutter adjustment to the 
midway point. Free the shutter on 
its shaft. Place a reference marker 
over any tooth of the intermittent 
sprocket when at rest. Turn the 
mechanism by hand, and when the 
second tooth from the first comes 
under the marker, turn the loosened 
shutter to mid-occultation position. 
Tighten the shutter screws. (See ad- 
jacent boxed comment on shutter 
blade width.) 

Set the framer midway and thread 
up the reel of film. Project the pic- 
ture and sharpen focus and framing 
adjustments. Note carefully any de- 
fects which require correction — the 
adjustment of the iateral guide rollers, 


for example. (There is no need for 
sound during this test.) 


Sound Reproduction Check 


19. Sounp System AND Sounp 
Test. It is assumed here that the 
complex tests and adjustments neces- : 
sary in connection with the sound Your patrons will 
system will be made by a sound serv- notice the difference! 
ice engineer. The projectionist not 
having the benefit of sound service Super Snaplites give 
ordinarily must rely on the usual a 
circuit- and tube-testing methods. The you Sharper Pictures, 
focus of soundhead optics may be set ro a 
by the “flicker-test” method. The , re lMumination, 
lenses of the optical tubes must be , a Greater Contrast and 
cleaned from time to time, of course, — 
but care should be taken not to dis- \ Definition. 
turb the focus. ™ 

A final check-up on the sound may ea 
be conducted by running films in both — ~ For the Best in 
projectors simultaneously and switch- e. ae 
ing the fader back and forth to de- ¥  ~—- Projection use Super 
termine whether the output level of | . 
both machines is the same. The Snaplites . . . the 
closeness of the “match” should be 
within % db. Sound quality, particu- Clear . 
larly the clearness of the higher tones, Crisp Pictu to give you a true 
should be checked from the audi- — . —_ 


torium. with speed of £/1.9 


only Projection Lenses 


The correlation between correct 
‘ apne head SUPER 
average” auditorium and projection- 


room monitor volume levels may now SNAPLITE 
be established. PROJECTION 
All is now in readiness for a com- LENSES 


(Continued on page 30) Ask for Bulletin 212 


in every focal length 


up to 7 inches. 





Fox Nets Large 1953 Profits 
Earnings of $4,560,887 have been re- 
ported by 20th Century-Fox for 1953, 
compared with $2,178,117 in 1952. The 
company set a record in 1953 in both ® 
foreign and domestic film rentals. The : CORPOR ATION 
total for both was $105,662,000, an in- ’ 
crease of 13.4% over the total $93.- New York Office: 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
167,000 for 1952. "YOU GET MORE LIGHT WITH SUPER SNAPLITE” 
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Film Biz Thrives on Confusion — 


or Does it? 


PPARENTLY there is nothing like 

turmoil to bring the motion pic- 
ture business out of a rut. Often billed 
as one of the few industries that can af- 
ford the luxury of one crisis after an- 
other, the film trade is now marking 
gains on various financial fronts. (1) 
Profits are better generally than in the 
last several years. (2) Companies have 
tightened operations and in many ways 
achieved a more realistic economy. 
Official reports from circuits and dis- 
tributors show that audiences are grow- 
ing. (4) Achieved tax cuts on admis- 
sions represent another plus. 

The film colony’s fascination with, but 
uncertainty about, the new “scopes” ap- 
pears an example of where confusion 
breeds coin. For all seem agreed that 
Cinerama, CinemaScope and, in certain 
instances 3-D, have stirred new public 
interest in the entire Hollywood output. 

Following is a roundup account of the 
moneymaking behavior of the principal 
film and theatre companies: 


Co_tumpia—Net earnings jumped to 
$1,910,000 for the 26 weeks ended last 
Dec. 26, from $247,000 in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. Studio 
embarking on a substantially more elab- 
orate production program whose cash 
requirements likely will rule out pos- 
sibility of an upped dividend for at least 
the next six to nine months. Gross busi- 
ness appears rising to $67,000,000 for 
fiscal 1954, or a gain of over $6,000,000 
in comparison with 1953. 


Loew’s—Possibility here of upped div- 
vy within the next six months. Companv 
in June of 1952 cut its distribution to 
stockholders to 20c quarterly per share, 
from 37%c. Saving $2,200,000 this year 
via trimmed peasion plan for employees. 
Earnings for first 1954 quarter went up 
to 22c per share, compared with 6c in 
first quarter of 1953. Very strong fi- 
nancial structure. Production inventor- 
ies now at a low point, influencing de- 
cision to step up rate of film-making by 
eight productions this year. 

NATIONAL THEATRES—1953 net was 
$2,515,000, or 9le a share, compared 
with $1,877,000, or 68c per share in the 
pievious fiscal year. Attendance drop- 
ped 6% and theatre income was off 
1% in consequence of NT’s divestature 
of 31 houses, cutting the total to 385. 
Economies accounted for the earnings 
upbeat. $1,100,000 shelled out for Cine- 
maScope equipment in 83 situations, and 
total expenditure figures to climb to 


26 


“Confusion breeds coin” says the ap- 
pended excerpt from a recent issue 
(March 31) of “Variety,” the bible of 
show-business. IP agrees with this 
statement only to the extent that con- 
fusion induces the stimulus for the 
desperately-needed technological ad- 
vancement, particularly in terms of 
industry-wide agreement upon repro- 
duction standards. 


$4,000,000 for entire chain. Continued 
earnings improvement in prospect. 


Paramount—Wall Street estimates 
place 1953 earnings at $2.90 per share 
on gross business of $108,000,000. 1952 
net was $2.52 per share, gross was 
$104,800,000. Annual $2 divvy rate has 
been maintained since company formed 
in 1950 via divorcement reorganization. 
Appears definite to continue. Diversified 
interests include heavy participation in 
DuMont Labs, Telemeter (coinbox Tv in 
homes), Chromatic Labs, and ownership 
of station KTLA in L. A. 





Here is a Westrex 35-mm editing machine 
made available late in 1953, which won a 
special Academy award for its design, con- 
struction and performance. Even prior to this 
award, this film-editing unit won wide accept- 
ance by all the major Hollywood studios. 


RKO  Pictrures—Strictly downbeat 
now, future plans unknown. Howard 
Hughes offer to buy out entire assets at 
equivalent of $6 per share atill pending. 
Strongly indicated it will go through 
(trading price on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change has been $5.8714 per share). 
First nine months of 1953 resulted in 
deficit of $3,740,000, compared with loss 
of $4,777,000 in same period of 1952. 
Some stepped-up production is indicated 
in tieups with indie film-makers. Hughes, 
personally, simply unpredictable. 


RKO Tueatres—Total income for 
1953 up to $34,075,000, from $31,521,000 
in previous year. Policy of selling un- 
wanted (meaning unprofitable) proper- 
ties caused a net loss of $296,600 for the 
year. Chain took a loss of $1,205,800 
on sale of two houses, two real estate 
properties. Two theatres leased to other 
interests. Now has 82 theatres, 58 of 
which have been equipped for Cinema- 
Scope. Spent about $1,500,000 on these 
installations over last year. 


Stantey Warner—First divvy (20c 
per share) was paid in January. Earn- 
ings for first 1954 quarter hit 2lc. No 
comparisons available but all of 1953 
brought loss of 17c per share. Strong 
upbeat for balance of this year looks for 
sure. Tieup with Cinerama shaping as 
important income source. Possible is 
another cash distribution to stockholders 
within next nine months. 


20TH-Fox—Special divvy of 10c per 
share declared along with regular 25c 
payoff for first 1954 quarter. Strong 
cash position and lessened capital re- 
quirements because of fewer productions 
prompted board action authorizing pur- 
chase of 100,000 shares of company’s 
own stock at prevailing prices on N. Y. 
Steck Exchange beginning April 15. 
Earnings for 1953 (calendar year) 
jumped to $4,560,000, or $1.65 per com- 
mon share, for a gain of over 100%. 
Has strong competitive edge in C’Scope 
market, but continued loss of many 
theatre outlets must be reckoned with 


if C’Scope licensing conditions are con- 
tinued. 


Uniteo Artists—Indie company 
makes no public disclosures re finances. 
But reliable sources indicate volume of 
business more than doubled in last two 
years. Understood all profits being 
poured into company fund for financing 
production, rather than split among 
limited partnership group. Heavy coin 
coming from quantity of product (four 
releases a month) and not alone a few 
tall money-making pix. 


Unitep Paramount—(American 
Broadcasting)—Despite the lopping of 
39 theatres over the year, operating in- 
come of $114,926,000 for 1953 was just 
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slightly under the previous year. As of 
start of 1954, chain comprised 669 situa- 
tions. ABC division showing improve- 
ment but still for all of 1953 was a de- 
ficit operation. Consolidated net for 
1953 amounted to $8,996,000, including 
$4,480,000 from operations and $4,- 
516,000 from cap gains, equal to $2.14 
per common share. No per-share com- 
parison available due to changes in 
capital structure of circuit as now amal- 
gamated with ABC. Program of C’Scope 
installations is listed as a $6,000,000 
expenditure. 


Universat—Excess profits tax nicked 
U for 45c per share last year. With this 
levy now removed, monetary picture still 
further brightened. Net of $772,979 for 
the 13 weeks ended last Jan. 30 was 
highest quarterly report in eight years. 
Extra 25c dividend was voted last De- 
cember along with 50c regular. Another 
25e special is looked for in not too dis- 
tant future. U has been steadily on 
monetary upbeat for the last five years. 


Warner Bros.—Now appears gaining 
ground following setbacks stemming 
from domestic theatre divorcement. For 
1954 fiscal year, which ends Aug. 31, 
profit at $1.60 per share foreseen by 
some analysts. 1953 net was $1.17 per 
share, exclusive of capital gains. Divvy 
rate holding at 30c per quarter. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


THomas W. Hore has been appointed 
assistant advisor on non-theatrical film 
at Eastman Kodak. Hope is well known 
in the audio-visual field. Since 1945, he 
has been manager of the film depart- 
ment at General Mills, Inc. In his new 
post he will assist John Flory, Kodak’s 
advisor on non-theatrical films. 


Avotr R. Schwartz, managing director 
of Westrex Australia Pty. Ltd. for the 
last two years, will leave there for Bom- 
bay in August to assume a new post as 
manager for Westrex in India. William 
E. Kollmyer, presently manager in 
India, will return to New York early in 
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September. He will be assigned to the 
post of managing director in Australia 
after taking his home leave and under- 
going a period of special training at 
headquarters in New York. 


Rosert J. Carrincton has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Altec Lansing Corp. Carrington will 
make his headquarters in Beverly Hills. 
Calif., where the Altec Lansing manu- 
facturing plants are located. 


Guienn M. Pinckney, of Altec Service 
Corp., was tendered a testimonial signal- 
izing 25 years of service with Erpi and 
Altec on April 30th. The affair honoring 
Pinckney was held in the offices of 
Altec’s eastern division, Newark, N. J., 
where he served for several years as 
branch manager. 





Kodak Film About Lenses 


“Quality in Photographic Lenses,” a 
16-mm Kodachrome motion picture pro- 
duced by the informational films divi- 
sion of Eastman Kodak Co., received a 
“Golden Reel” award in the first annual 
selection of 16-mm “Oscars” by the Film 
Council of America. 


1A OBITUARIES 








Ase Lanc, 60, member of New York Local 
306, died suddenly on May 1. For the past 
10 years he worked as a projectionist at 
Paramount News. In the early days of 
sound, Lang spent a great deal of time 
traveling all over the country 
the installation of sound equipment for 
Expt. He was a member of Dirigo Lodge 
No. 30, F. and A. M. He is survived by his 


wife, Maude, two brothers and two sisters. 


supervising 


Freon W. Newcoms, 71, member of Local 
223, Providence, R. L., died last month after 
a short illness. He joined the Providence 
Local back in 1901 and for 40 consecutive 
years served as a delegate to IA conven- 
tions. For the past 20 years he was secre- 
tary for the Third District, IATSE. Many 
prominent members of the labor movement 
attended his funeral. The honorary bearers 
were James E. Brennan, Ist IA vice-presi- 
dent; Herbert Slater, Philip Sugarman, and 
Fred Coates, members of Local 223, Provi- 
dence, and Gerald H. Payne, 538, 
Westerly. 


Local 


James J. Gorman, 64, president of Local 
110, Chicago, Ill. for the past ten years, 
died last month. At the time of his death 


he was chief projectionist at the State Lake 
He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, and a daughter. 


Theatre in Chicago. 





AN UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE * 


The NEW HI-LUX Screen 

has reached a state of perfection 

that will meet the most EX ACT- 
ING projection requirements! 
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_ [) SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 
UNIFORMITY OF SURFACE 


3) SHARP DEFINITION 
EVEN DISTRIBUTION TO ALL 

| USEFUL ANGLES... 
TEAR-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


We bach these claims with a money-back 
guanantee and you, Mr. Exhibitor, are the judge! 


RAYTONE SCREEN CORP. «0... 





Color ‘Sensation’ vs Color ‘Stimulus’ 


R a proper understanding of the 

anatomy of color we have to dis- 
tinguish between the conceptions of 
“color stimulus” and “color sensation,” 
reports the Philips Technical Review, 
Philips Laboratories, Eindhoven, Hol- 
land. A color stimulus is the subject of 
technical color measurements. It is en- 
tirely different from color sensation, 
which is sometimes indicated merely by 
the word “color” as applying to the sub- 
-jective sensation of the observer. 

The fact that a given color stimulus 
may give rise to different color sensa- 
tions is ascribed to a change in the 
retina of the eye under the influence of 
light. This phenomenon is_ termed 
“chromatic adaptation” and it greatly 
affects the impressions we obtain from 
our surroundings. 


‘Sensation’ and ‘Stimulus’ 

The color sensation we get from an 
object in our surroundings depends upon 
the following three groups of causes. 


(a) The spectral composition of 
the light that the colored object 
throws upon the eye. 


(b) The “normal” laws of addi- 


tive color mixing of the eye, i.e., the 

laws governing the results of additive 

mixing of colored light for the normal 
eye under standardized conditions. 

(c) All sorts of incidental circum- 
stances affecting the state of our or- 
gans of sight at the moment. 

The result of a technical measurement 
of color is called “color stimulus,” which 
depends only upon the factors a and } 
aforementioned. 


Factors Affecting Vision 


The circumstances affecting the color 
of a beam of light of given physical 
properties come under the following 
headings: 

(1) Characteristics of the eye of 
the individual observer. 

(2) Properties of the objects 
viewed which evoke physical influence, 
i. e., memory. 

(3) The state of the retina, which 
is affected by other light impinging 
upon other parts of the retina while 
the beam from the object is under 
view, or by such other light as may 
have just previously reached it. 

It might be considered ideal to possess 
a complete set of specifications for pre- 
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Call RCA for SERVICE 


ON STEREOPHONIC sound 


More than 25 years of knowledge and 
experience in the installation and main- 
tenance of all kinds of theatre sound 
systems assures you top stancards of 


performance in Stereophonic Sound. 

In addition, thoroughly dependable, 
prompt and courteous service are yours 
when you call in RCA Theatre Service. 


RCA Service Company, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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The chromatic adaptation of the eye is very 
well demonstrated by illuminating a trans- 
parent window (A) with a light of a certain 
color and the surrounding field (B) first with 
artificial daylight, for instance, and then 
with incandescent light. Shortly after chang- 
ing over from daylight to lamplight the eye 
directed upon (A) sees a change of color in 
the window in the center of the diagram. 
dicting the nature of a color sensation 
from the various physical conditions. 
As, however, a color sensation is difficult 
to express in numerical terms and, more- 
over, depends upon so many circum- 
stances, some of which are of a non- 
physical nature, such an ideal can never 
be fully realized. 

Thanks to the simple normal laws of 
additive color mixing of the eye, it has 
been possible to draw up complete speci- 
fications for the measuring of color 
stimuli, so that now there are tables 
enabling one to calculate a color stimu- 
lus from the results of purely physical 
measurements, without any recourse to 
visual judgment. 


Color Sensation Characteristics 

The characteristic features of a color 
sensation are: 

(1) Hue: the property of color 
sensation causing us to give the color 
a name such as red, green and blue. 

(2) Saturation: the extent to 
which a color sensation differs from 
“white” or to which the sensation is 
“colored”; the property that causes 
us to speak of faded colors or of 
vivid colors. 

(3) The impression of brightness: 
the property that causes us to speak 
of light and dark colors. 

The great influence of the surround- 
ings upon colors can be further demon- 
strated in the following way (Fig. 1). A 
transparent window can be illuminated 





ACE REEL-END ALARMS 


The only ball-bearing reel-end alarms 
Never fails—all sizes from 16” to 26” 


Now $18.00 
See your dealer or write to 


ACE ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


| 
Camden, N. J. | 
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at the back with a number of differently 
colored lamps. Around the window is a 


field which may emit incandescent ° 

lamp-light or artificial daylight as de- arp image J 
sired, without affecting the light passing 

through the window. 


“Persistence of Vision” , ed e-to-ed p 
If the whole set-up is viewed from a 0 eee 
few yards away and the light in the sur- % 
rounding fieid is changed from daylight me . e 
to incandescent lamplight, then in most 
cases after a while a decided change oi | most uniform light 
color seems to take place in the small | by 
lighted window. | 
The fact that the change in color is) * + ® * 
not noticed until some time after the sur- | distribution 
rounding light is changed indicates that | eee 
the eye requires some time to adapt it- | , 
self to the changed surroundings. 
A “law” has been formulated which | r i 
for a number of years now has been | Pe on any screen e 
widely adopted by psychologists and | x 
physiologists: | t 
“The color sensations created by the % 
colored objects in our surroundings ‘eel fe ¢ NORMAL 2D-3D 


practically independent of the kind of | 


+ 2 
light with which the whole scene is il-| EXPANDED 2D 3D 
luminated. ] e CINEMASCOPE 





GC Ra EE 9 | Recommended by 20th Century-Fox for clearest, 
ness. Aciiaaa 6 —— al sharpest, brightest CinemaScope screen images. 
ioe gumaper tnt eters fs 3m Te rif Complete range of focal lengths, for finest image 
ceived a near-fatal blow with the ‘ . 
opening of the installation by the Radio . quality of any film, on any screen. 
City Music Hall, N. Y. City, world’s 


largest theatre, of a Flat Matte seam- 
less screen. This move by the Hall is 


i. 
public confirmation in a smashing man- | © 
ner of every objection to curved screens Ba 
ever voiced by IP. 
This signal defeat for the adherents 
of curved screens, which IP regarded 
from the very first as a “joker,” was 
all the more humiliating because it 
happened simultaneously with the open- 
ing at the Hall of the CinemaScope 
production “Rose Marie” (M-G-M). 
The flat matte screen was also used 
for the subsequent highly important 
(to Paramount) demonstrations of 
VistaVision films before a highly critical 
audience. 
As always, the passing of time in- 
exorably demolishes the fakers and the 
technically ignorant. 





WRITE for new catalog 

E-123. Bausch & Lomb Opti- 

New Advertising Projector cal Co., 61629 St. Paul St., 
An automatic projection unit designed | 7 Rochester 3, N. ¥. 

to be used in theatres for promotion of | 7 

coming shows, concession products, ea. | - : 

has been marketed by Genarco, Inc., of | TCm 

New York City, Called the “Sales | /sttitiaianssensnesnmnrsensnna(IIlS 6a 4 ie) OS s MCam 6. OJ\1 6p) 

Robot,” the new unit provides a 5-inch | . 

by 6-inch rear-projection image for | N sb 

seven seconds and then automatically Ww 

changes the slide. 
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RE-OPENING THE DRIVE-IN 


(Continued from page 25) 


plete 2- or 3-reel picture-and-sound 
rehearsal which will provide practice 
in opening and closing the show and 
in making changeovers. 

20. Auxiiary Apparatus, A check 
of film rewinders, splicers, storage 
cabinets, stereopticons, spotlights, etc., 
is in order. The non-synchronous 
phonograph is also to be examined 
for mechanical and clectrical defects. 
Frequency response changes may be 
necessary when disk reproduction is 
unsatisfactory. 

Projection preparations in drive-in 
theatres are comparatively simple. 
This type of theatre is a fairly recent 
innovation, hence the projection equip- 
ment installed in such operations is 
comparatively modern. Sound tests 
in drive-in theatres include a check 
of all plug-in boxes and _ in-car 
speakers. 

Screen problems, ioo, are different 
from those in permanent theatres. 
Evidences of weathering on the screen 
surface call for a repainting of the 
entire screen. 


The suggested procedure for lining 
up the equipment in the “permanent” 
type of theatre is applicable in a gen- 
eral way to drive-in and “temporary” 
theatres. The projectionist assigned 
to a summer theatre can make certain 
of conserving time and effort by tak- 
ing this copy of IP along with him, 
or else jotting down in his notebook 
the numbered capital-letter headings 
of the 20 steps present herein. 





BACKSTAGE AT CINERAMA 


(Continued from page 16) 


tape clipping along at that rate with 
very little of it overlapping. 

I did not get to see the console unit 
until several nights later—and then in 
the company of Jim Day, veteran pro- 
jectionist and console operator. An 
audiophile and amateur radio op- 
erator with a background in theatre 
operation and sound work, Jim is par- 
ticularly well qualified for his job. 
While waiting for the second half of 
the show to start, | asked him a few 
questions about the console. “Come 
on,” he said, “I'll show you.” 
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“Turn up your spotlights, Earl,” 
Jim said into the microphone after 
we had settled ourselves before the 
control panel. The great concave cur- 
tain suddenly was bathed in radiance. 

“Houselights half way.” As the elec- 
trician backstage dimmed the chande- 
liers, Jim began reciting a check list 
for the projectionists: 

“One ‘B,’ Print Eleven. In frame. 
‘S’ in the upper left hand corner. 
Counter on zero. Gate in top side up. 
Full trim, clamp down. Sound is in 
‘remote’: Able, Baker, Charlie, switch 
to ‘remote’ when you are ready.” 

One after another, three orange 
lights appeared on the control panel, 
indicating that the projectionists had 
turned over control of their machines 
to the console. 

“Open the curtain,” said Jim; and 
the huge drapes rolled apart, revealing 
the magenta-lighted screen. “Motor 
count: one, two, three, on.” He 
pushed several switches to the right 
and Lowell Thomas’ voice began 
shouting “quiet” from various parts 
of the auditorium — the beginning of 
the stereophonic sound demonstration. 

“All machines are now in sync,” 
Jim announced. 

“In syne with what?” I asked. 
“There’s no picture.” 

“No, but all machines are running,” 
he replied, indicating three flashing 
green lights on the board. “There are 
461 feet of opaque leader before the 
Cypress Gardens sequence begins.” 


Starting the Picture 


Just as the sound demonstration 
ended, Jim flipped three switches, 
opening the dousers on the projectors. 
Simultaneously, he told Earl to kill 
the screen lights. Suddenly we were 
in Florida, enveloped by the Cypress 
Gardens. 

“How do you correct the sync from 
here?” I wanted to know. 

“Here,” motioned Jim, “I'll show 
you. The center projector is behind 
right now.” 

Sure enough, the center green light 
was failing to flash, though I could 
not detect anything amiss on the 
screen. Holding down a switch to 
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override the automatic synchronizer, 


he began turning the center one of 
three knobs on the board. When he 


had turned it to the right two gradua- 


tions, the center light began to blink 
= EVER MADE 

“Two frames out,” he said. I went 
on asking questions. 

“How do you get the projectionists 
to regulate their arcs in order to 
match the brilliance of the screen 
panels?” 

“I don’t. I control them from here 
—watch the right panel.” As he held 
down a switch, a slight change in light 
intensity could be noticed on one of 
the panels. Reversing the switch 
brightened it again. 

Jim explained as the canoeing 
sequence began to unfold, “each of 
the five channels runs through its own 
speaker behind the screen. But we 
have an additional effect that sounds | Rast: 2 ‘ 
even better.” He plugged a patching Bie atl 3 fae: 
cord into the console board. i a se 

The effect was as if the Everglades 
suddenly were all around us. What he V | p i S * 0 e t 
had done was to put the bird calls | 
which had been coming down from 
one of the stage speakers onto the | S J J R 4 | p T A a 
auditorium speakers as well. Later | 
on, during the America sequence, he 


arranged the choir so that the basses Wide-Angle, Short-Focal 


sang from the rear, the sopranos from 


one side, and the altos from the other. For the New Processes 


The effect was terrific. These world-famous Schneider 
The side and rear speakers are al- 


rf led. Sj h lenses are approved and now used 
eee aati ieee Ce Speed: by Loew's, Paramount, Walter 
stage speakers account for five of the pe . d h ‘cult 
sound tracks, the operator must manu- . 9 Reade and many other circuits. 
ally direct the sixth track wherever it F:1. Supplied in 1/5th steps from 2 
belongs in the auditorium. The through 3.8 inches, with standard 


seventh, or composite track, is not U. S. mountings and fittings. 
— regularly. Playing the same The finest ene- 
track out of all the speakers at once morphic lens 
results in sound wave interferences obtainable 
that cancel each other out in some made by one 
parts of the auditorium, reinforce 


of the world’s 
each other and distort the sound in greatest opti- 


others. cal houses es- 


f pecially for 
New Productions Cinema- 


I asked Ed Miller what plans there E — produc- 
were for new Cinerama productions. ; tions. 


“Louis de Rochemont (who made Regular 
Martin Luther and House on 92nd 
Street) is working on one for us,” he Dealer 


said. “He had a crew in New Eng- . 
land that finished up there recently Discounts! 


and then went to Europe; and another 
crew just got back from South Amer- 
ica. It will obviously be some kind of 


travel picture, but 1 don’t know any 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
of the details.” Tel.; MU 2-3056 Cable: WALFUTTER New York 


J 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


(Continued from page 10) 
the demands of precision and tech- 
nology to the death. 

How valiant was his résistance may 
be judged from a 3-D trade premiere 
in a three-quarter-million community 
where the projectionists were denied 
any rehearsal and the preparation and 
alignment of equipment was cut short 
with the exhibitorial comment that 
“it wasn’t necessary”. Consequently 
the picture opened with: 

1. Projectors out of plumb and out 

of registry. 

2. Projectors out of synchronism. 
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FILM CEMENT 
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One projector 144 turns out of 
focus. 


4. Polaroid filter on the other pro- 
jector reversed. 


A film company representative view- 
ing the premiere stated it was the best 
of 14 he had seen. The other 13 must 
have been beauts. 


Another theatre in the same city 
ran a 3-D picture out of synchronism 
for its entire engagement. The man- 
ager refused to let it be corrected. 
Such was the calibre of the exhibs 
valiant resistance. Their heroism is 
fittingly memorialized in the mute 
fronts of their dark and silent theatres. 


Here and there are faintly flicker- 
ing promises that sufficient exhibitors 
have realized that this is IT, that the 
dictum now is precision and technol- 
ogy “or else” if the industry is to 
stay alive. It is less likely that the 
engineering and service companies 
one day will realize that one smooth 
performance in the laboratory and a 
full day of smooth performances in 
the theatre are two vastly different 
matters and that the latter absolutely 
requires advance delivery of film and 
tape, inspection, constant checking, 
adequate pre-show cleaning and ad- 
justment and rehearsals 


All these add up to “booth costs.” 
If the exhibitor be unwilling to pay 
this nominal price for a full house, 
he should then emulate the farmer and 
the airlines, set up a good lobby in 
Washington and get a government 
subsidy. After all, you can’t beat 
“free enterprise” — if someone else 
will pay for it. 





ANATOMY OF C’SCOPE 


(Continued from page 8) 


lowed by 20th to employ such a 
screen for CinemaScope, the produc- 
tion of CinemaScope films by other 
companies and the waning novelty- 
value of the process will undoubtedly 
spur efforts toward pictorial improve- 
ment by means of a flat screen. 


Flat Matte Screen advocated 


But it is not only to obtain a flat 
surface for undistorted CinemaScope 
projection that the writer advocates 
matte screens. Aluminum screens have 
several serious faults which must be 
weighed against their two advantages 
—high brilliance and ability to pre- 
serve the polarization of light in 3-D 
projection. 

Aluminum screens, even in stand- 
ard projection, are likely to impart a 
grainy, blotchy appearance to the pro- 
jected pictures. The graininess, usu- 
ally visible from seats near the screen, 
is caused by the physical character- 
istics of aluminum pigments and by 
the texture of the screen fabric to 
which the metallic paint is applied. 
One of the approved CinemaScope 
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screens, for example, is embossed in 
such a way that the pictures look as 
though they had been photographed 
on coarse-grained film. The blotchi- 
ness is due to wrinkles and “waves” in 
the screen. 

Wrinkles in matte screens are in- 
visible if not too severe, and they 
never produce irregularities in light- 
ing. Aluminum screens, on the other 
hand, are so specular or mirror-like 
that the slightest departure from a 
smooth surface shows up as dark spots 
or streaks. Even the most careful 
stretching is no guarantee that the 
curved aluminum screen will have the 
smoothness necessary for uniform 
brightness when illuminated by the 
virtual point-source of the projector 
lens. 

These two failings of aluminum 
screens result in a noticeable deterio- 
ration of pictorial quality. Fine detail 
of low contrast is partially obscured 
by the graininess of the CinemaScope 
screen, and the delicate nuances of 
photographic tone, so perfectly repro- 
duced on matte screens, are coarsened 
and blurred on aluminum screens. The 
loss of definition is practically in- 
visible from the back rows of seats; 
but the blotchiness of illumination is 
not masked by distance. 


Deterioration of Image Character 

In wide theatres the use of alumi- 
num screens is inacceptable because of 
the extremely serious fadeaway of 
light at large viewing angles. While 
patrons in the middle of the audi- 
torium see an excessively bright pic- 
ture, observers seated at the sides of 
the auditorium see a dim picture. As 
seen from the side seats “down front,” 
the picture is eye-strainingly dark. 
Differences in brightness at different 
viewing angles do not exist with matte 
screens. 

Recall the aforementioned effect of 
perspective-foreshortening with curved 
screens. While the foreshortening ex- 
perienced by an observer seated at 
the side of the auditorium is uniform 
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Movie Critique 

“Prince Valiant” and “Rose Marie” 
— they are big, booming, Cinema- 
Scopic broadsides that make loud 
noises and blast thin air.—Bosley 


Crowther, N. Y. Times. 





in degree in the case of flat screens, 
the curved screen gives a greater 
amount of foreshortening on the side 
nearest the observer. But more annoy- 
ing than the non-uniform foreshorten- 
ing with curved screens is the serious 
fadeaway of light on the side of the 
aluminum screen farthest from an ob- 
server in a sideseat. Only close to the 
center-line of the auditorium does the 
picture-illumination appear reasonably 
uniform on the curved, aluminum- 
surfaced CinemaScope screen. 


Seamless Screens a “Must” 

The specular characteristics which 
make wrinkles in aluminum screens 
highly visible also makes seams dis- 
agreeably conspicuous. CinemaScope 
screens should be made in one piece, 
or else joined so that no seam is 
visible. The large number of con- 
spicuous seams in the Miracle Mirror 
screen, for example, produce the effect 
of vertical wires suspended between 
the observer and the crazily-distorted 
world of CinemaScope. Yet Miracle 
Mirror is an approved screen! The 
miracle, we think, is that 20th-Fox 
would approve decorating “The 
Robe,” its most grandly upholstered 
CinemaScoper, with. barrier-like ver- 
tical seams that resemble the bars of 
a bird-cage. 

The “depth-effect” of CinemaScope 
isn’t even an_ illusion—it’s totally 
nonexistent. The myth is kept alive 
by the pitchman’s slogan, “You see 


it without glasses.” The implications 
are fraudulent. One look at Cinema- 
Scope with or without glasses is sufli- 
cient to demonstrate the strictly 2-D 
quality of the process. 


Image Composition Governs 

The illusion of depth is greater in a 
conventional picture than in Cineina- 
Scope because the exaggerated wide- 
ness of the latter, together with the 
geometrical distortions resulting from 
screen curvature and projection angle, 
materially decrease the psycho-visual 
effectiveness of photographic perspec- 
tive. As a substitute for real stereop- 
sis, CinemaScope is a big disappoint- 
ment. It has no more depth than an 
animated billboard. 


Anent CinemaScope, our opinion is 
that landscapes from which straight 
oe 
| 
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lines are absent—scenes of mountain- 
ous terrain, for example,—are thrill- 
ingly realistic on the wide screen. This 
it especially true when such scenes are 
shot from airplanes or vehicles to im- 
part motion to the camera. 

The illusion is, however, one of 
spaciousness and distance, not of true 
3-D. Stereoscopy, or 3-D, involves 
binocular perception of depth, which 
obtains only in the case of nearby 
objects. Scenery more than 900 or 
1000 feet distant is absolutely “flat” 
as perceived by human vision; and 
true stereoscopy appears only when 
foreground objects are present. 

Conventional 3 x 4-proportioned 
2-D movies are similarly capable of 
effectively reproducing the grandeur 
of natural scenery when the screen is 
suitably large (as it is in many thea- 
tres) and they have the advantage 
over CinemaScope of superior photo- 
graphy, undistorted pictorial repre- 
sentation, and a better suggestion of 
depth. True 3-D movies, which must 
be viewed through analyzers, are use- 
ful as a novelty and should be con- 
tinued on that basis. 

So, too, should CinemaScope, for 
that matter. But like CinemaScope, 
3-D pictures fall far short of the 
standards of viewing comfort and 
naturalness which have characterized 
conventional pictures for many years. 

Presently, CinemaScope employs a 
specially performed 35-mm film to 
which is applied three magnetic sound 
strips 0.063 inch wide and one which 
is only 0.029 inch wide. (The narrow 
strip, intended for incidental sound 
effects, is seldom used.) Of the three 
comparatively wide strips, one is ad- 
jacent to the picture-area and occupies 
the place of the somewhat wider nor- 
mal photographic soundtrack of stand- 
ard release prints. The other two are 
placed outside the perforations. 


Magnetic-Track Structure, Cost 


cordingly has an aspect-ratio of 1 to 
1.375 (which is exactly reproduced 
ou the semen by normal projection 
lenses at a zero-degree projection 
engle), while the CinemaScope aper- 
ture has an aspect-ratio of only 1 to 
1.275. But because the anamorphic 
CinemaScope lens has an “extension- 
factor” of 2, the projected Cinema- 
Scope picture has an aspect-ratio of 1 
(1.275 x 2) which equals 1 to 2.55. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the relative sizes of 
standard and CinemaScope projector 
apertures and screen images. 


The slightly larger size of the Cine- 
maScope aperture does not require an 
increase of are current. This aper- 
ture merely utilizes more of the “spot” 
and passes about 1.3 times more light 
to the lens. The anamorphic lens, 
however, cuts screen illumination 
(foot-candles) in half because it 
doubles the area of the picture. If a 
white screen were used, twice the nor- 
mal amount of light would be needed 
for CinemaScope; on an aluminum 
screen having twice the apparent 
brightness of a white screen (foot- 
lamberts), no increase in arc amper- 
age is necessary. 


Inherent Error Magnified 


Very important in CinemaScope 
projection is the fact that the ana- 
morphic lens having an extension-fac- 
tor of two (2) doubles the amount of 
sidesway of the picture. The writer 


has observed that the sidewise weaving 
is especially disagreeable with pro- 
jectors having studio guide-rails for 
edge-guiding the film through the 
gate. The rails seldom fit the width of 
the film exactly; and if adjusted to 
accommodate brand-new prints, they 
will be too far apart to prevent side- 
sway when shrunken film is run. All 
film, even triacetate safety stock, 
shrinks with age and repeated use. 


Sidesway occurs in the older pro- 
jectors having but one flanged guide- 
roller and no guide-rails, of course; 
but the absence of guide-rails makes 
weaving less conspicuous. When the 
film “brings up” against one gnide- 
rail, it immediately “bounces” to the 
other rail and oscillates from side to 
side in an irregular manner. The 
rails limit the range of sidesway, but 
they increase its frequency, making it 
very objectionable indeed. 


The sidesway problem has been 
completely licked in projectors em- 
ploying two flanged guide-rollers, one 
at the top of the gate and the other 
yust below the intermittent sprocket. 
Projectionists who do not have ma- 
chines of this modern construction 
will find that a pair of older mechan- 
isms having no guide-rails will give 
excellent CinemaScope results if the 
mechanisms can accommodate f:1.9 
lenses and are fully reconditioned. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED] 
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These strips, applied to the base- 
side of the film, contain finely divided 
iron oxide obtained by chemical pre- 
cipitation and constitute magnetic 
soundtracks for stereophonic repro- 
duction. This, together with several 
other factors to be discussed, makes 
CinemaScope prints much more ex- 
pensive than standard release prints. 

The CinemaScope projector-aper- 
ture (0.912 x 0.715 inch) is approxi- 
mately 9.5% wider and 16.1% higher 
than the standard 35-mm aperture. 
The standard soundfilm aperture ac- 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything 

he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 


And think, too—this is the way each of 
us helps build the security of our 
country, by simply taking care of our 
own. A secure America is the sum 
of its secure homes. 


The security of your country begins 
in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning 


interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish, giving you a re- 
turn of 80% on your original in- 
vestment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self-em- 
ployed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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